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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

AN OUTLINE OP THE SYSTEM OF BRITISH 
ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

1. In order to understand the nature of the British 
Knowledge of system of Government in India, as 

nist V raWon^ d neI carried 011 at tlle present day, it will 
cessary Be necessary and at the same time 

interesting to examine briefly the administrations which 
preceded it and the growth of the British administra- 
tion from the time of the East India Company. 

2 . There is unfortunately no material available for 

Sources of in- tlle preparation of anything approach- 

formation of the ing even a bare description of the 
Hindu period* , „ „ , 

system of administration of the Aryan 

settlers on the hanks of the Indus in the Yedic times 

or of the successive stages of development through 

which it passed during the rule of the different Hindu 

kingdoms from the time of their rise to the period 

ending with their decline. We have, however, the code 


The Hindu 
system of Gov - 
ernment. 


of Mann, said to have been composed between the second 
century B. C. and the second century A. I)., and it 
portrays. Jairly clearly the state of Indian society about 
this time. Added to this, the accounts given by ambassa- 
dors to the court of Ohandragupta, who founded the 
Alaurayan Dynasty in 315 B. C., a few decades before the 
period assigned to Man u, and by other Greek writers 
of the period, throw interesting light upon the maimers 
and customs of the time, and it is, therefore, possible 
to give a rough sketch of Indian society at this stage. 

3. According to Manu the system of Government 
was absolute monarchy. The main 
duty of the king was to restrain vio- 
lence and to punish the evil-doers, and 
his daily routine provided for both public and private 
duties. The former consisted in holding public audi- 
ences, consulting liis ministers, reviewing his troops and 
interviewing his emissaries, while the latter embodied 
the performance of religious duties, the general care of 
his person, the management of his family affairs, and 
his amusements. In the administration of his kingdom 
he was assisted by seven councillors and one learned 
Brahmin. He had revenue collectors, a minister for 
foreign affairs, and a large number of civil officers 
rising from heads of single towns or villages to rulers 
of a thousand villages. These villages enjoyed a large 
measure of local autonomy and to ■ Megasthenes they 
appeared to he so many independent republics. Every 
large town had a superintendent whose duty it was to 
check the abuses of the local officers. Megasthenes 
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mentions that India was then divided into 118 king- f 
doms, which were presumably at war with one another, 
for Manu devotes a considerable portion of his code to 
maxims and instructions regarding military organisa- 
tion, foreign politics and the laws of war and conquest — 
law’s remarkable for their humanity. For purposes of 
defence the whole country was divided into military 
divisions, each maintaining a body of troops under 
an approved leader. The revenue consisted of a 
share of the land produce, taxes on commerce, a small 
annual tax on traders and shop-keepers and one- day’s 
forced labour for the State every month by artisans 
and labourers. This was, in short, the model of a Hindu 
kingdom as presented by Manu, but its actual condition 
depended, of course, largely on the character and ability 
of the King himself, though, according to Greek and 
Chinese writers and travellers, the people were on the 
whole contented and well governed, : 

4. In course of time the Hindu kingdoms of India 
, suffered terribly from the inroads of 

medan system the Mohammedan invaders from the 
of Government, 1 , ,, 

north-west vtio subsequently sup- 
planted them. The greatest and last of the Moham- 
medan families which founded a kingdom in India 
was the Moghu l dynasty. The greatest monarch of 
this family was Akbar, the Great, a contempor ary of 
Queen Elizabeth of England. He maintained the most 
magnificent court, and the keynote of his administra- 
tion was religious toleration and a conciliatory policy 
towards the Hindus. He reorganised the whole system 




if. , I 
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of Government on a sound and solid basis, and had 
it not been for the complete change of policy subse- 
quently inaugurated by Aurangzeb the Moghul rule 
in India would not in all probability have come to 
so speedy an end. Akbar’s empire extended from 
Kandahar in the west to Bengal in the east, from the 
Himalayas in the north to the Deccan in the south. He 
divided it into fifteen siibas or provinces, to each of 
which was appointed a Subedar, or Governor, with su- 
preme civil and military authority. The whole system 
of revenue administration was remodelled under the 
supervision and direction of Raja Todarmal, the great 
financial minister of Akbar. The land was measured, 
the produce of each acre of land thus surveyed was 
determined, and the share due to Government was 
fixed at one-third of the gross produce. In addition, 
the rate at which payment in cash might be substi- 
tuted for payment in kind was carefully settled. In 
the beginning these settlements took place every year 
but later on in order to protect the peasantry from 
extortion and needless , vexati on they were repeated 
and revised every tenth year. The land revenue thus 
fixed was realized with strictness. The principal local 
officer in charge of the collection of the land revenue 
was known by the name of Amalguzar and his duties 
were similar on a small scale to those of the present- 
day Magistrate and Collector of the British districts. 
The Amalguzar combined in himself the duties of a 
magistrate, a police officer, as well as of a revenue col- 
lector, and had to concern himself with all matters 
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relating to the well-being of the peasantry. Every large 
town was in the charge of a magistrate, called the 
Kotwal , who was the head of the police and supervised 
all branches of local administration. Outside the town 
there was no regular police fox-ce, but the villages had 
their hereditary watchmen. Apart from the magis- 
trate, justice was administered by a court composed of 
an officer named the Miradal and a Kazi who was 
learned in Mohammedan law. The Kazi conducted the 
trial, and stated the law, while the Miradal passed 
judgment. It was on these lines that the Government 
of India was earned on by the Moghuls. 

5. Akbar’s wise and conciliatory policy, as has 

already been stated, was upset by the bigotry of 

Aurangzeb, and the latter’s reign witnessed the rise of 

s the Sikh power. At his death in 1707 the Moghul 

j empire fell into disorder and decay, and, after a period of 

| general strife, was replaced by the empire of the British. 

I 6. The history of British India falls into three 

periods. From the beginning of the 
Periods of the 1 

j\ History of Bri- seventeenth to the middle oi the 
tish India. eighteenth century the East India 

Company was a trading corporation, existing at the 
will of the Indian princes and competing with the rival 
3 ompanies of Holland and France. From the middle of 
the eighteenth century for a little more than a hundred 
years the East India Company acquired and consoli- 
dated its dominions and transformed itself gradually 
from a trading company into a ruling power. After 
the Mutinv of 1857 the maladministration of the 
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* te 0 f tlie checks put upon it. hj 
Company, m S P 1 ' . caused the trans- 

Bri.il, Parliament front tome to Me »,« 

tone, of tke entire »* "i- “‘““ 1 

the Company to the British Crown. 

7 la September, 1599, tie merchants of to™ 

resolved to form an association ioi 

the title or n f the trade with all countries 

on them the num°i . -7 H e anc \ the Straits of 

lying between t m JP ^ ^ ^ Company concerned 

Magellan- - ■ • ^ pkce a(ter another was 

itself chiefly will c ^ was thus that 

* a -fnr Qptfcl 0 m. 6 n.ts or fac tones, 
mxpmed *»»“«“»' md Month, rose into 

tie tonus °f 1 . ' , M , L tie throe chief preei- 

prominence and ai ^ rented from a local 

dencv towns of Ind , . Portugal to the 

Raia in 1639, Bombay was given by loit o 

tltishOromnin^lmOm*—^^ 

chief centres of the Company’s transact, o»> t w , , 

„ se in importance :• 

purpose'imitlre 'old company had to e.ruggle herd for 
? ? f. . man- it last in 1702 the two com- a, 

their states regulated 1 

Cto of Parliament. Eeceiving »» '“» 

life the amalgamated company . went on qmetly with | , 


trading concerns for about fifty years, when it began to 
take part in tlie political affairs of India. For about 
a hundred years there was constant struggle between 
the different contending parties for supremacy of power. 
The Moghul power was falling into decay and the 
Marathas were fast rising in power and influence. The 
East India Company, finding itself unprotected by the 
Indian princes, took measures to protect itself, and 
rivalry with France forced it to interfere in political 
affairs. The history of this period is the history of 
constant war with varying fortunes to the contending 
parties. At last the Company came out victorious and 
entered upon a policy of extension and amalgamation of 
territories and increase of power and influence, with 
’short periods of relaxation and inactivity. This went on 
till /be Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 when, as already stated, 
the iCmpire was transferred from the Company to the 
British Crown. 

8. During the period of the Company’s rule several 

The company’s Acts were passed by the British 

Administration. Parliament to check the abuses which 
— C hecksby 

Parliament. had from time to time crept into its 

administration. In 1773 the Regulating Act of Lord 
North provided for the administration of the presidency 
of Fort William by a Governor-General and four council- 
lors and declared their supremacy over the Governors 
of Bombay and Madras. Pitt’s Act of 1784 established 
a Board of Control in England, vested T he administra- 
tion of each of the three presidencies in a Governor and 
three councillors including the Commander-in-Chief 
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of the presidency army, and at the same time reaffirmed 
and extended the control of the Governor-General in 
Council over the Governors of Bombay and Madras. 
In 1813 the new Charter Act withdrew the monopoly 
of trade which the East India Company had so long 
enjoyed, except with regard to tea and the trade with 
China. In 1833 the Company was directed to close its 
commercial business and from this time it was trans- 
formed from a trading corporation into a purely political 
and administrative body. This continued for twenty- 
three years, when the whole empire passed to the Crown 
by Act of Parliament, and the Governor-General became 
known as the Viceroy. Since then the machinery of the 
British Government has from time to time undergone 
minor changes, which it is unnecessary to describe here. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

1. The whole of the Indian Empire may roughly 
The Indian divided into two parts— (i) British 

Empire :~-its India and (ii) Native States. British 
India is directly under the control 
of the Governo r-General, while the Native States ai*e 
administered by the Indian Princes, who follow the 
advice of the British Government in certain matters and 
whose powers are restricted according to their treaties 
or sanads with the British Government. British India 
is 9,76,000 square miles in extent and has a population 
of 2,36,000,000 souls, while there are some 700 Native 
States in the whole of India, covering an area of 824,000 
square miles and having a population of 68,000,000 
souls. 

2. The whole of British India is divided into 

K , . . eight provinces, over each of which 

Necessity for ^ r 

a Central Go- is an officer, who has entire charge 

vernment. ? i ■ • j v 

of his province and who manages 
its affairs under certain restrictions imposed by the 
Imperial Government. All these provinces form part 
of one Empire and it is, therefore, absolutely necessary 
that their affairs should be so managed as to leave no 
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cause for disputes over ^conflicting interests. In ancient 
times India was divided into a number of independent 
kingdoms and there was no central authority to control 
them and to adjust their differences whenever they 
arose. The result of this was that they were constantly 
at war with one another and the peace of the country 
was continually being disturbed and its progress 
retarded. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
these principalities endured but for a relatively short 
period. The same might happen now if the different 
provincial administrators of the several British provinces 
were left entirely to themselves. In order to avoid 
this possible danger a central authority has been consti- 
tuted, which controls all the provincial rulers. The 
following are the three chief arguments in favour of 
this central authority : — 

(i) It adjusts differences between the several local 
governments and administrations. Differences in situ- 
ation, in resources, in physical conditions and other 
circumstances may give one province undue advantage 
over another. It is, therefore, necessary that a central 
authority should take all these points into consideration 
and adjust the differences in such a way that not only 
each of the provinces may enjoy equal advantages with 
due consideration for their needs and provision for their 
progress but that the Empire as a whole may be bene- 
fited. It is true, of course, that this system may some- 
times have the effect of retarding the progress of one 
province in order that some other province — less devel- 
oped— -may receive additional help, but it is better 



that progress should as far as possible be evenly distri- 
buted over the whole rather than that one part should 
be too far in advance of the rest. The strength of the 
whole is the strength of its weakest part. 

(ii) Although for purposes of. administration the 
whole of British India is divided into a number of 
provinces, yet with a view to dealing with foreign 
powers, especially with those situated on the borders of 
the Empire, such as Afghanistan, Persia, China and 
Siam, it is important that the whole Empire should be 
represented and not the different provincial govern- 
ments, or especially those situated on the borders of 
the Empire. If the different local Governments were 
left to manage their affairs in relation to foreign powers, 
they might enter into treaties advantageous to them- 
selves but ruinous to the other portions of the Empire, 
the unity of which would under these conditions soon 
cease. For these reasons a central authority is essen- 
tial to represent the whole of India in its external 
relations. 

(iii) With a view to ensure that in all matters 
, , of internal administration a uniform policy is carried 
pP on, it is important that there should be some central 
' : authority to enforce its general line of action on all 

the local governments and to see that nothing jgxs- 
indici aLls done to the general interests of the Empire 
• by any of them. Heads of local governments and 
administrations are more apt to be biased in the inter-; 
"" ests of their particular charge than those who have 
|p nothing to do with direct administration. The central 
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authority is, therefore, likely to take a broad view of 
all questions and to decide them without prejudice or 
partiality. 

3. It will thus be seen how necessary it is that 
The central there should be a vigilant and strong 
Government. authority exercising supreme control. 
Such an authority in the system of the British admi- 
nistration of the Indian Empire is the Government of 
India. The Head of this Government is the Viceroy or 
Governor-General of India, who is generally an English 
nobleman, appointed for a period of five years and 
receiving a salary of two and a half lacs of rupees 
per year. He cannot leave Indian territory without 
resigning his post. He has two different councils to 
help him in the administration of his charge — one the 
Executive Council, which consists of six ordinary mem- 
bers besides himself, and excluding the Commander- 
in-Chief, who is an extraordinary member of the council, 
the other the Legislative Council which is composed of 
the Executive Council together with representatives 
of the people of India and such other persons as the 
Governor-General may deem fit to appoint for parti- 
cular and special reasons. As to the representatives of 
the people, some are elected by the people themselves 
and some are nominated by the Government. The ques- 
tion of enlarging the Imperial as well as Provincial 
Legislative Councils is engaging the attention of the 
Government of India and it is expected that before long 
a definite scheme will be formulated and brought into 
operation. 
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4. The Government of India is divided into 

Departments of the followin g departments Foreign, 
the Government Home, "Revenue and Agriculture, 
Finance, Commerce and Industry, 
Legislative, Public Works, Army, and Military Supply. 

5. The following statement will show the distribu- 

tion of these departments under the different members of 
the Executive Council : — vAg/- p: Pb 


Governor-General . 
Commander-in-Chief 
Home member 
Public Works member 

Finance member 
Commercial member 

Legal member 
Military Supply member 


Foreign Department. 

Army Department. 

Home Department. 

Revenue and Agriculture, and 
Public Works Departments. 
Finance Department. 
Commerce and Industry De- 
partment. 

Legislative Department. P;y 
Military Supply Department. 


6. All these members, who are appointed by the 
The Execu- Secretary of State with the approbation 

tive Council. 0 f the Crown, form the Executive 
Council. Each department is in charge of a member 
except the Public Works and Revenue and Agricul- 
tural Departments which are together managed by the 
Public Works member, and each has a Secretary at its 
head and a staff consisting of a Deputy Secretary, an 
II nder-Secre tary , an Assistant Secretary and clerks. 

7. Under the rules in force, the business regarding 
lts Rules of a particular department is prepared 

Business. by that department and submitted to 


/Busin Asst. p 


M 




the member in charge for orders. In ordinary cases the 
member in charge is the controlling authority, but when 
two or more departments differ in opinion or a local 
government is over-ruled, the matter is referred to the 
Governor-General, who passes orders or forwards the 
papers to the whole Council for disposal. Questions of 
policy or legislation are decided by the Council, which 
ordinarily meets once a week, but a special meeting may 
oe called at any time. The decisions of the Council are 
termed “ Orders-in-Council” and the Secretary of the 
department to which a case before the Council refers 
attends during its discussion and records the order 
In the event of difference of opinion the vote of the 
majority prevails and the Governor-General possesses 
tiie right to veto any decision of the Council. 

8. We will now take up the departments in 

Pa D rtment s ° fDe - J “ d working of 

9. The Governor-General is in direct charge of the 

D Jpa® tment ei8rn de P artment - Which deals, with 

all matters connected with foreimi 
countries, frontier tribes and Native States. It also con- 

^Merwara, the 
hrnth-W est_ Frontier Province and British Baluchistan 
The most important external relations are connected 
with the North-West Frontier, Afghanistan, Persia 
Southern Arabia, China and Siam. The area of Native 
States varies m size and population and the authority 
wiich each State possesses depends upon its his- 
7 aUd lmp ° rtance - Some possess full powers to coin 





money, impose taxes and inflic, an j administers the 
without any appeal, while others en t)011 £ deals with the 
of power. All matters concerning the ^\ 110 ther branch, 
by a particular prince are regulated by ti £] la accounts 
and usage. In early days the most impoi veriinients. 
Native States were rivals or allies of the nditor- 
Company and made treaties on terms of equalit}..^^ 
when on January 1st, 1877, Queen "Victoria was P— , c | 
claimed Empress of India, the different Indian Princes 
accented the British Government as Suzerain Power. 


; 10.' In regard to Ajmer-Merwara, the Aorth-VXest 

'*» Frontier Province and British Baluchistan, the Foreign 
^ department exercises general control. It also deals 
with questions relating to the Imperial Service troops, 
the Imperial Cadet Corps, the Chiefs’ Colleges and the 
conferring of distinctions and titles on those who have 
rendered distinguished services to the Government and 
to the country. 

11. The Home department is in charge of the Home 
The Home De- member who is a senior member of the 
partment. ' Indian Civil Service. This depart- 
ment deals with internal politics, law and justice, jails, 
police, education, hospitals, public health, municipal and 
local boards, ecclesiastical matters and the administra- 
tion of special Acts. In fact, all matters relating to the 
internal administration of India fall within its sphere. 
It exercises control over the local Governments in their 
administration of the different branches of the usual 
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with such other persons as additional members, whom 
the Governor-General may think fit to appoint for special 
reasons. The non-official members hold office for two 
jeais. In provinces in which there are Legislative 
Councils whose members have powers of interpellation, 
the non-official members elect a representative for the 
Imperial Legislative Council, while in the case of 
other provinces the Governor-General himself appoints 
representative gentlemen on his Council. Members 
enjoy the title of “Honourable” during their tenure 
of office and possess the right of interpellation, but 
they cannot divide the Council on any other subject 
except the bills before the Council, to which they 
are privileged to propose amendments and additions. 
Generally, all bills for legislation are brought up for 
consideration by an official member, but a non-official ; 
member may also submit bills with the permission of 
the Governor-General, who is the ex-offieio President 
of the Council. The meetings of the Council are held 
once a week in Calcutta from December to March, but 
the frequency of meeting depends more on the state : 
of business before the Council than on any definite 
mle. The following is the procedure in the considera- 
tion of a bill. The member in charge introduces it 
and explains its objects and requests that they he 
published for general information. At the same time, 
or afterwards, according to the urgency of the measure, 
a select committee is appointed to revise the bill and to 
submit it within a specified time. At the time of the 
lefeience of the bill to the select committee members 





may discuss its general principles or propose its imme- 
diate rejection but cannot enter into detail. When the 
report of the committee is taken up for consideration 
bv the Council, amendments may be proposed and the 
Council divided thereon. After the bill has been passed 
by the Council it receives the assent of the Governor- 
General and then becomes a law. The Governor- 
General possesses the right to veto _a ny act passed by 
the Council, while in cases of emergency the ordinary 
rules of business are suspended and a law may be 
passed in one sitting of the Council. 

17. The Public Works department is in charge of 
the member who has control of the 
Agriculture and Revenue department. 
Such questions as irrigation, build- 
ings, roads, &c ., are within its jurisdict ion. The Engi- 
neering stall, which is divided into Imperial and 
Provincial grades, is under this department. It has a 
separate Accounts branch, which audits and compiles 
the entire Public Works expenditure. 

18. The supreme head of the army in India is 
the Governor-General and the chief 
Executive Officer is the Command- 

er-in-Cliief, who is in charge of the Army depart- 
ment, which deals with all matters relating to canton- 
iJBSftfcs*. volunteers and all army business except that' 
in charge of the Military Supply department. The 
.chief officers are the Adjutant-General, the Quarter- 
Master-General and the principal medical officers of the 
armv. ; ’ 


The Public 
W orks O e part- 
merit. 


The A r m y 
Department. 


19. The Military Supply department is in charge 

of a member who is a military officei 
Supply Depart- of importance. He has to procure 
went. and keep custody of stores, dispose of 

matters relating to ordnance and remounts, and adminis- 
ter the Indian MedicafServi'ce, the Koval Indian Marine 
and the Marine Survey departments. 

20. This brief survey of the different departments 
t w o - f o i d of the Government of India will show 

Functions of the ^hat the functions of the central 
merit. 31 Govern authority are two-fold. In certain 
matters it takes independent and direct action and in 
others it controls, supervises and harmonises the work 
of the local Governments. Under the former comes all ; 
business concerning foreign relations, army, legislation, 
taxation, currency and debt, post office, telegraph. . 
'railways, 'emigration and mines, &c, while under tlie 
latter it hears and decides all appeals against the loea 
Governments and directs their actions in view of the . 
general policy laid down by the Government of India. 

In certain minor matters- of provincial administration 
the local Governments are authorized to take independ- 
ent action, while in certain others the sanction of the 
Imperial Government is necessary. 

21. The head-quarters of the Government of India 
are in Calcutta from Novemly^-d&r 
o?the c J ent t rI S i March and at Simla from Ar,ril to 
Government. October. The Governor-Gener al makes 
a tour both while going to Simla and when returning to 
Calcutta. The latter generally lasts from two to three 



I 'teiontlis, Tours are undertaken in the interests of the 
Empire so that the Viceroy may see for himself how 
the government is carried on in the different parts of 
I the country and may make the acquaintance of the 
f leading princes, noblemen and citizens. 

22. We have seen that in the time of the East 
The Secretary India Company there was a Board of 
«•' of „ st t ? te ln ^ lac ® Control in England, which supervised 
controi.^vT- the affairs of the Company and con- 

I trolled its officers. When the Government of India 
passed into the hands of the Crown in 1858 the position 
so long occupied by the Board of Directors in Eng- 
land was taken by the Secretary of State for India and 

I his council. In order to explain the position of this 
very important officer it will be well to give a short 
outline of the system of government prevailing in Great 
Britain. 

23. The system of government in the United King- 

System of dom of Great Britain and Ireland is 

, Government in parliamentary. The nation elects its 
Great Britain : . " 

| {a} the House of representatives, who sit in the House 

| Commons- 0 f Commons and transact its affairs. 

The life of a parliament is generally seven years but 

sometimes when the Government in power finds that it 

has not a clear majority in the House of Commons, it 

resigns and a new parliament is elected. The Sovereign 

England may also call a new parliament on his ascend- 

' m g the throne. The nation is divided into different 



sections of both being known respectively as Radical and 
Tory. A third party, namely, the Labour Party, lias been 
in existence for some time and .is likely in the near future 
to assume a prominent position in the politics of the 
United Kingdom. Each member of the House of Com- 
mons belongs to one of these parties, and each party lias 
its leader and separate organization. When a new par- 
liament is elected, each party tries its best to secure the 
majority of seats for members of its own following and 
the leader of the party which has a clear majority°over 
the other party in the House of Commons is called upon 

by the Sovereign to form a Government. This leader 

called the Prime Minister— then selects his colleagues 
and entrusts the different departments to them. From 
amongst, these colleagues the Cabinet or Executive 
Council is formed, and the Secretary of State for India 
is one of them and is responsible to the parliament with 
the other members of the Cabinet for liis actions 


ds sit. No legislation ap- 
Commons, except financial, 
concurrenc e of both houses 
of the Sovereign. The 
like other ministers may 
his position as a minister 
/eminent is in power. H " 
party and another pera/ 
in power takes his pi/ 
'ies, one the parliamenta 
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I' Under-Secretary and the other the permanent Under- 
secretary. The latter has no connection with party 
politics, he is a permanent member of the Secretary of 
State’s staff ; while the former belongs to the party in 
power and his tenure of office lasts so long as the Govern- 
ment lasts, unless for certain reasons he is transferred 
from one department to another or resigns his post. 
It is generally arranged that if the Secretary of State 
belongs to one house, the Under-Secretary shall belong 
to the other, so that the Government of India may 
always be represented in both houses of parliament. 

25 . The Secretary of State for India is the constitu- 

The Secretary tioiial adviser oi: tlie Crown in all 
of state matters relating to India and has a 

council to advise him, called the India Council. He lias 
the power of giving orders to every officer in India 
including the Governor-General and these orders must 
be carried out. Every law passed in India must be 
submitted to him and he may advise the Sovereign to 
reject any or all of them. He may dismiss any Govern- 
ment servant in India and has the privilege of nominat- 
ing, for the approval of the Sovereign, the Governor- 
General of India, the Governors of Bombay and Madras, 
the members of their Executive Councils, the judges of 
the High Courts and other high officers, in consultation 
with the other members of the Cabinet. He also con- 
"\ hrols the expenditure of the Government of India. The 
•, communications of the Secretary of State from India to 
tie Governor-General, and vice versa , generally fall un~ 
r three heads, viz., ordinary, urgent and secret. All 
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ordinary correspondence, whether to or from India, must 
Le brought to the notice of the members of his council. 
Secret correspondence, which generally refers to war or 
peace negotiations with foreign powers and relations 
with the Native States, may he withheld altogether from 
the knowledge of members. The Secretary of State 
can also send urgent communications to the Govern- 
ment of India on his own responsibility, but in all such, 
cases he must record his reasons for so doing. No 
matter what the subject-matter of a communication is he 
may treat it as secret or urgent and no one can question 
his right so to do. In all cases in which the concurrence 
of his colleagues of the Council is not insisted onTay Acts 
of Parliament he may follow his own discret ion without 
any regard to the views of his councillors, but in cases 
where the concurrence of his councillors is required by 
Parliamentary Acts, he must abide by the advice of the 
majority of his Council. The most important business 
falling under the latter head is the making of any grant 
or the appropriation of the revenues of India for 
expenditure in India or elsewhere. 

26. The Council of the Secretary of State consists 
The India of not ^ ss than ten and not more than 
Council. fourteen members, holding office for 

seven years. Of these not less than nine members must 
be persons who have served or resided in India for at least 
ten years, and who have left India not more than five/ 
years before their appointment to the Council. The pa 
of each member of the Council is £1,000 or Rs. 15,00^ 
a year. All these details were revised and settled by tlx - 



Council of India Act, 1907. Those persons who were 
members of the Council before the passing of the new 
Act will hold office for ten years and will receive a 
salary of £1,200 a year. 

27. The function of the India Council is to conduct. 

The Functions uncler tlie direction of the Secretary of 
of the India State, the business transacted in the 
United Kingdom in relation to the 
Government of India and the correspondence with that 
country. The Council meets once a week and five mem- 
bers constitute a quorum ^.. Idle Secretary of State is the 
Presidents 0 ! the Council with power to vote and to give 
a casting \I°te. He may appoint a Vice-President to 
exercise his powers in his absence, but all acts done in 
his absence Require his sanction in writing. With the 
exception 0 fV* ac h -correspondence as is neither urgent 
nor secret all/ orders relating to India, which it is pro- 
posed to intake, must be submitted in writing to the 
Council or /Placed -on the Council table for at least a week. 



It has been stated that the Secretary of State 
has two Tnder-Secretaries, one parlia- 

India 

Estab- merit ary and the other permanent. 

He has also an Assistant Under-Secre- 

In addition 
Assistant Secretary and 


tarv, who is also the clerk of the Council 
to these there is a Secretary, an 
a staff of clerks for each of the departments corresponding 
to the several committees, with the exception of the 
Stores Department, which has a Director-General ah 
its head. In addition to these there are the following 
officers : — the Accountant-General, the Registnyf tincl 
Superintendent of Records, the Director of Fp-hds, the 
Medical Board for the examination of officers of A^ ie Indian 
Service, the Legal Adviser and Solicitor, thr^ Librarian, 
and the Auditor. The last-named officer i/s nominated 


The Control 
of Parliament. 





dis bii rsein ents i n India and England to parliament, 
together with the report of the auditor, and an annual 
statement as to the material and moral progress of the 
country. Although the revenues of India are not con- 
trolled by parliament, yet they cannot be applied to 
defray the expenses of military operations beyond the 
frontier without the consent of parliament, except for 
preventing or repelling actual invasion or under other 
sudden and urgent necessity. Over and above this any 
action taken by the Secretary of State may be challenged 
in parliament by any member and the decisions of 
parliament are in all matters supreme. 

30. It will thus be seen that the whole administra- 

tion of the Government in India is 
Conclusion. . P' 

directed and supervised by the Gov- 
ernor-General, who in his turn is controlled by the 
Secretary of State, "whose responsibility is shared by the 
Cabinet, and, as we have already stated, the Cabinet is 
responsible to the British Parliament for its actions. 

31. Thus the parliament, which consists of the re- 
presentatives of the people of Great Britain and Ireland, 
is the supreme and final authority in regard to the admi- 
nistration of India, as it is over all other dominions of 
the vast British Empire. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 


The Provinces. 


1. In the last chapter we presented a general view 
of the Government of India and saw 
how it controls the entire adminis- 
tration of the country through its various departments. 
We also learnt that the supreme Government had - 
nothing to do with the direct administration of any 
part of the country, its functions being limited to 
supervision, control and direction. It decides how the 
administration is to be carried on, what the policy of 
the Government is in certain important matters and 
leaves that policy to be carried. into effect by its sub- 
ordinate officers, 

2. With a view to the better and more efficient ad- 
ministration of the country, the whole of British India . 
has been divided into a number of provinces, each in 
charge of ail officer of great experience and ability. The 
following are the provinces into which British India is 
divided : — 


Principal Provinces , 


Name of 
province. 


Burma ... 
Bengal 


Area in thousands 
of square miles, 

170 

110 


Population in mill 
of inhabitants in l| 


iWu/' 


9 

51 


Wo 

n 

V* 


■ 


> 01 % 

nl 





Name 

'"'"S of province. 

^Eastern Bengal and 
l Assam 
^Madras 
{Bombay 

United Provinces of 
; . Agra and Oudh ... 

: Central Provinces 
(including Berar) 
Punjab 


Area in thousands 
of square miles. 


Population in millions 
of inhabitants. 


Minor Provinces . 

Area in thousands Population in thou* 
of square miles. sands of inhabitants 

in 1901. 

North-West From- 

HI tier Province ... 10 2,1*25 

^ British. Baluchistan 46 SOS 

f Coo *S 1-6 181 

Ajmer-Merwara ... 2*7 477 

The Andaman and 

Nicobar Islands... 3 25 

3. We learn from a stud}' of the history of 
Formation of India that the East India Company 
.-Presidencies established its first settlement at 
Surat in 1613 under a firman from the Emperor of 
Delhi. In 1668 the island of Bombay was granted by 
the Crown of England and in 1708 Bombay was 
formed into a presidency with a Governor at its head. 
Later on other adjoining parts of the country were 
Limited to it. Similarly the site of Fort St. Gem-n-e 


Name of 
province. 



1853. Subsequently its area was greatly extended as 
the result of the war with the French and Hyder Ali 
and by grants from the Emperor of Delhi. In Bengal 
the East India Company first established a factory 
at Balasore in 1842. In 1698 the site of Calcuttr 
was bought and after the battle of Plassev in 175 
Company rule was firmly established there. Thus each 
of the three presidencies of Madras, Bombay and Benga 
were the first territories acquired by the East India 
Company and over each of them a Governor was appoint- j 
ed, managing the affairs of his charge independently j 
of the others. In 1834 the Governor of Bengal was h 
also appointed the Governor-General of India and the T 
two Governors of Bombay and Madras were placed inf 
subordination to him. As the work of the Governor^ j 
General became more heavy, he was relieved froira/ 
the direct management of any territory and a Lieutenant-^ 
Governorship of Bengal was formed in 1854. The* 
formation of other provinces was the result of further! 
expansion of the territory by annexation and otherwise,’, 
until in the present day the provinces are as given in the \ 
statement on pages 28 and 29. f: 

4. For administrative purposes the different pro- j 
f vinces may be classed under three 1 
Gov- heads, viz., presidencies, local Govern- 
ments and local administrations. The I 
distribution of the several provinces under these three j 
heads is as follows : — SToSSST- . J 

Presidencies, Si i , i m 
Madras and Bombay. } a! 


Division 

Provincial 

ernments. 


^vvvrnments. ■■■/;/ 

of Agra'anr] 

Loeal administrations. 

ro vince, British 'Bduchistf “ B J , . N ’ 0rtIl_We8t Frontier 

Ud t r he Am!ama " and Nicobar ’islMdr Mei '' Vaia ’ C °° rg ’ 

5 ‘ BOth tile Pri ; ,d P d a “‘l the minor provinces are 
;The Governors n nder the supervision 1 i 
pd their Coun- 0 f t)l<1 n P “ 1&10J1 an( l control 

o t e Governor-General in Council. 

Mai™. LZ,krTT J »f 

3 °™raor» i„ Council e c,l “‘ a[, ‘»uustrMi„„ 

’Pointed by the Crown n 1 i i , Pernors are 

116 iW each Governor ^ \t^T' ^ * VearS - 
^pointed bv the Crown T1 f tV ™ meml >ers, 

e* '-I'd.™™ ,1 ° r,m,s ' *"* »«> .. 

" «®l mm belong „ ll, e f J»"*- 

■0 presidencies is distribnm 1 1 7 Vernment of these 

li.-::;:"*' 6 ”- 

,f tJ, ° Government of J n 7 ia T1 *?“* mamiei ' « that 

;° ° verrnle !li s Council and has’ diw?™ 01 ’ ^ P °' V<?r 
nth the Secretary of Stif* o iw co Wspondence 
• There 

i the linos of the Lemshtive C ‘“n t "’° presideu oies 
neral. They can ^ ^ ° f tlie W 
t&gidale on provincial matters. 



l 3 ut no law passe a uy *■ 
without the assent of the 
0, h^ext in rank to tl 

f . ant-Gc 

The Lieuten- 
ant-Governors. istratn 

Governments, they ai 
General, subject to the 
hold office lor five years, 
at least ten years m 
but gener 
Civil Service 
declaret. .. — 
with the sanction 
The Lieutenant-G 
the work of the 

different secretaries, 
merits. They have, 
of which enjoy 


India prior to tlreir appmunuc^ j 
•ally they are the senior members of the Indi^ tfl 
= - s _ The extent of their authority may ^ O 
•d and limited by the Governor-General in Oonn'j 
of the Secretary of State for Indy 
n0 rs have no Executive Counc| H 
-eminent being in charge of U | 
idministering the various depaQ^J 
owever, Legislative Councils, son j | 
the right of int^fetiac^ while otlie^W 

do not. Among the latter am the Legislative CounoyW 

of the Punjab and Burma. , ■ V' 

7 Below the Lieutenant-Governors m ran ' u ^ 
the Chief Commissioners, who are 
•commissioned. Agates of the Governor-General^; 

Council appointed without any ^ 

Parliament. In theory the whole of LnLffii Lull. • 

^ hl.A territories administered by t&t- 





his behalf. The Governor-General can, therefore, 
sgate any of his powers to his agent or modify such 
r ers whenever he thinks fit. Hie Chief Commis- 
lers preside over local administrations and have no 
dslative Councils. They are assisted in their duties 


Other Princl- 111 

pal Officers. Governments and in some ot the 

local administrations are the Inspectors-General of Police, 
Jail, Registration, Civil Hospitals ; Chief Engineers and 
the Directors of Public Instruction. 

9. Before we proceed to consider the several 
provincial Governments, let us first 
note the difference between the re- 
gulation and non-regulation provinces. 
TTp to the year 1834 the method of legislation was by 
means of regulations issued by the Executive Council 
of Fort William (Calcutta), Fort St, George (Madras) 
and Bombay. Some of these regulations were compli- 
cated and intricate and were not suited to all the 
provinces equally. Later on, therefore, less advanced 
provinces, which were acquired afterwards, were ruled 
in accordance with simpler regulations based on the 
spirit of the old regulations and modified according, to 
needs and requirements. Thus those provinces which 
were ruled according to the old regulations came to be 
known as “ regulation provinces,” while the others were 
i « ■nrovinceB.” But the distinction 


Regulation and 
Non-Regulation 
Provinces. 



between the advanced non -regulation provinces and the 
regulation provinces has now disappeared except in 
certain administrative details, and so far as legislation 
is concerned this distinction no longer exists. Its 
place has been taken by forward and backward pro- 
and the Governor-General can still legislate by 
for the backward provinces. 


vmces 

means of executive orders 
Bombay (with the exception of Sind), Madras. Bengal, 
Eastern Bengal and the United Provinces (with the 
exception of Oudh) are the five regulation provinces, 
the remaining being non -regulation provinces. We 
shall now give the administrative details of the regula- 
tion provinces. 

10. The unit of administration is generally a dis- 

_ , ^ ^ „ trict which consists of two or more 

and the Divi- sub-divisions. There are more than 

slon * 250 districts in the whole of British 

India, their average area and population being 4,430 
square miles and 9,31,000 people respectively. In- 
dividual districts vary greatly in area and population, 
but on the whole the districts are largest in Burma 
and Madras and smallest in the United Provinces. 
With the exception of Madras, in each of the other 
regulation provinces there is an officer between the 
Government and the chief district officer. He is known 
as the Commissioner of a division, which is usually 
made up of a group of four or five districts. He is in 
charge of the general superintendence of the districts 
in his division and acts as a court of appeal in revenue 
matters. 






^ T n Bombay, 

11. Between tlie Commissioner and the v, QU -| > 

The Board of ™ent, so far as revenue matters ai^ 
Revenue. concerned, is the Board of Revenue, 

consisting generally of two members who are the senior 
Civil servants belonging to the province and control its 
entire revenue administration. 

12. Below the Commissioner in rank and authority 

is the Collector and Magistrate — the 

T! h® c ° ll ®? tor: chief executive officer of a district. 

His Duties. 

He is the representative of the Govern- 
ment in the district and is in fact looked upon by the 
people as the very e mbodim ent of the British power. 
It is through him that the orders of the Government are 
given effect to and its wishes made known to the people. 
He may also he said to be the connecting link between 
the people and the Government. He combines in him- 
self the functions of the principal revenue officer of the 
Government as well as that of the Chief Magistrate. As 
a revenue officer or Collector he is chiefly concerned with 
the land and land revenue and his duties in this con- 
nection are heavy or otherwise according to the system 
of tenure prevalent in the province. In addition to 
all questions concerning the land and peasantry, such 
as the assessment and collection of land revenue, the 
village establishment, the condition of the peasants, the 
settlement of all disputes between landlord and tenant, 
and the grant of loans for agricultural purposes, the 
Collector has to superintend the local administration of 
excise, income-tax, stamp duty and other sources of 
revenue. He is also responsible for the district treasmy. 
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between tbe as tlie chief district Magistrate he las ,, 

regulatv . special functions and powers. 1 here j 

c- - are three classes of Magistrates, ■ | 

. arranged according to the extent of their powers. As f 
a Magistrate of the first class lie can imprison for two , 
years and impose a fine of Rs. 1,000, hot generally he 

does not do much criminal work. His usual business 

is the supervision of the work of other Magistrates ; 
subordinate to him in the district. He is responsible* j 
for the peace of his district and for : the o£ 

crime, for the proper control of the police and for the 
management of the district jail. He has, m fact, to 
concern himself with everything that affects the people 
of his district. Although there are special departments 
to look after the special concerns of the Government, 
as for example— public works, forests, jails, sanitation, 
education, &c„ yet . his counsel and co-operation are 
always in demand for everything. The municipal and 
district boards and famine relief operations also come 
within the scope of his responsibility and duty, lie is 
assisted in his work by the Superintendent of police and 
the Civil Surgeon and a number of subordinate officers. 

14. Each district is divided according to its size 

. . . „ . into a number of sub-divisions. In 

District Sub- 
divisions. some provinces there are even tour, or 

five sub-divisions while in others there are two only. 

In Madras and Bengal the sub-divisional officers reside 

within their jurisdiction, while in Bombay and the 

United Provinces they remain at head-quarters when 

not tonring. These sub-divisional officers are called 



districts called Talukas or Tahsi Is which are adminis- 
tered by Tahsildars, called mamlatdars in Bengal. In 
Madras, the Tahsildar is generally in charge of revenue 
work, the magisterial duties being performed by another 
officer called the Stationary Sub-Magistrate. In other 
provinces the Tahsildar has magisterial as well as 
revenue functions. Under the Tahsildar are Kaib- 
Tahsildars and Ivanoongoes, who help him in the dis- 
charge of his duties, mostly in revenue matters. The 
Kanoongo has generally to do with the village and to 
supervise the work of liarkuns or Patwaris, who keep 
the village accounts, and register for holdings and other 
records connected with the land revenue. 

15. In so far as the judicial administration of 
the province is concerned the highest 
court of appeal and justice both in 
criminal and in civil suits is the High Court and the 
first court of appeal is the District and Sessions Judge. 
Below this there are the courts of the Magistrate and 
his assistants and deputies who have both criminal and 
revenue jurisdiction, while so far as civil suits are con- 
cerned the subordinate courts are those of the Sub- 
Judge and the Munsiff. 

1(3. So far we have dealt with the regulation 
provinces. We will now take up the 
non-regulation provinces. The head 
of administration is a Lieutenant- 
Governor in the Punjab, Burma and Assam and a 


The Judicial 
Administration. 


The Principal 
Non- Regulation 
Provinces. 


Chief Commissioner in the Central Provinces and all 
the minor provinces. The Lieutenant-Governor of the 
province of Agra is also the Chief Commissioner of 
Oudh, while Sind is under the Governor of Bombay. 
All high offices in the non-regulation provinces are 
held by members of the Indian Civil Service and in 
some places by officers of the Indian Army. The 
executive head of district is styled Deputy Com- 
missioner and not Collector, and the subordinate 
officers are called Assistant Commissioners and Extra 
Assistant Commissioners, corresponding to Assistant 
Collectors and Deputy Collectors, with the exception of 
Oudh which retains the name of Deputy Collector. 
There are no Boards of Revenue in the non-regulation 
provinces, except in the case of Oudh which is under 
the Board of Revenue of the province of Agra. In the 
Punjab and Burma the functions of the Board of 
Revenue are exercised by Financial Commissioners. In 
the Central Provinces the Commissioners and the 
principal district revenue officers are immediately 
subordinate to the Government and the district admi- 
nistration is carried on as in the regulation provinces 
except that the Deputy Commissioners can. be invested 
with extensive criminal powers. The judicial adminis- 
tration in the Punjab and Lower Burma is under Chief 
Courts consisting of several judges appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council. In Upper Burma, the 
Central Provinces, Oudh and Sind, the functions of the 
Chief Courts are exercised by an officer called the 
Judicial Commissioner. 



17. As regards the minor provinces, the North- 
West Frontier province and British 
\ Baluchistan are divided into dis- 
tricts and administered by Deputy 
Commissioners on the same lines as in the principal 
non-regulation provinces. The Agents to the Governor- 
General in Rajputana and Baluchistan and the 
Resident in Mysore are ex-officio Chief Commissioners 
of Ajmer-Merwara, British Baluchistan and Coorg, 
respectively. The Superintendent of the penal settle- 
ment at Port Blair is the Chief Commissioner of the 
Andaman and Nicobar islands. The North-West 
Frontier Province is administered on the lines of the 
Punjab. The Chief Commissioner there is also the 
Agent to the Governor-General for political purposes. 
He has a Revenue and a Judicial Commissioner in place 
of a Financial Commissioner and the Chief Court, while 
the other high officers are the Inspectors-General of. 
Police and Education and the Administrative Medical 
officer. 

18. The Province of Baluchistan is made up of 
the three districts of British Baluchistan, the agency 
territories consisting of districts held on lease, and the 
Native States of Kalat and Las Bela. Here one officer— 
snhnrdirmte to the Chief Commissioner — combines in 


nor 

lon-Regulatio n 
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while the internal administration is on the lines j 

ordinary British district. j 

20. In Ajmer-Aferwava there is a Commissioner, j 

subordinate to the Chief Commissioner, and a number t 
of Assistant Commissioners. 1 

21. In the Andaman and Nicobar islands the Super- j 
intendent at Port Blair has a Deputy Superintendent [ 
and several assistants. 

22. In this survey of the administration of the \ 

provinces of India we have learnt 
Civil Service. about the several olhcers who taRO 
part in managing the different branches of adminis- 
tration. The whole service is divided into two 
branches, viz., the Indian Civil Service, . and the Pro- 
vincial Subordinate Service. For admission nuo the 
former a competitive examination is held every year in 
England, which is open to all natural born subjects 
of the Crown between the ages of twenty-two and 
twenty-four. As many officials as are required every 
year are selected from among the list of successful can- 
didates arranged in order of merit. Selected candidates 
undergo special training for a year in England and are 
then sent out to India, where they begin as magistrates 
of the third class, but after passing the prescribed 
examination in law, language and procedme they be- 
come first class magistrates and are eligible for higher 
appointments. Those who show special aptitude for 
judicial work are transferred to that branch of the ser- 
vice as judges. 



23 In the Provincial Service on the ' 
the highest first appoin 
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jinate Services. taut Commissioner, 
its the other subordinate appointments 
-some provinces by open competitive exa 
in others by nomination, and by gradual 

Some of the higher a' 
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I been reserved for mem 
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(as noted above) or by jeer 
Pleaders ol a certain 
in the first instance as 
gradual promotion 01 
post in that branch : viz. 

Chief Court Judge. A pi 
experience and ability ma 
seat on the High Court or < 
some of these appointment 
and barristers. 

25. Admission into tl 
necessity of residence for so 
on account of religious I 
Indians have not availed tl 
of the open competitive ei 
vice of India, but the p 
manned by them and in 


.ppointments, tor wnum — 

are usually selected, iave 
bers of the Provincial Service, 
al side the judgeships and other 
appointments are made 
transfer from the executive line 
mtment or promotion, 
standing are' generally appointed 
Munsiffs and they can by 
by selection rise to the highest 
to that of a High Court or 
leader or barrister of great 
iy be appointed direct to a 
Chief Court 'bench. In fact 
ts are reserved for pleaders 
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proved an unqualified success, and have given ample 
evidence of competence and ability. It may be hoped 
that with the advance of education and of broad and 
noble ideas the barrier of custom and leligious piejw . 
dice will no longer stand in the way, and in the future 
we may hope to see many Indians serving their country, t 


CHAPTER IV. 

HE NATIVE STATES AND FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

1 . So far we have dealt with tlie system of govern- 

States and nient prevailing in the territories 
states. administered by the Governor-General 

f India or by officers subordinate to him. But, as 
as already been pointed out in a previous chapter, 
here are many territories in India over the internal 
cl ministration of which the Governor-General has no 
direct control. They have their own native rulers, who 
acknowledge the suzerainty gf the British Power. These 
rulers may roughly be divided into two groups : (i) 

those who have full powers to manage their internal 
affairs ; their territories are called States ; (ii) those 
who enjoy no ruling powers, but own large tracts of 
country and are subject to the laws and regulations 
under which British India is administered. These tracts 
are known as Estates, and are in fact nothing more than 
the landed property of big zamindars. In this chapter 
we shall deal with the former. 

2. The political history of the rise of the British 

power in India no doubt played an 

Chang e s i n ; . . . , 

policy towards important part m determining the 

States ‘ present position of the existing Native 


States. The different lines of policy followed by thrt 
British rulers of India from time to time have been m 
strumental in affecting the conditions under which tlies 
States exist. At one time during the rule of the Eas 
India Company it was firmly declared that to pursue, 
schemes of conquest and extension of dominion weiey 
measures repugnant to the wish, the honour and j 
the policy of that (British) nation.” The result of! 
this policy was that India suffered from civil war and 
even. British territory was disturbed by the contending 
parties, and gave rise to the dacoits, who made it their 
business to extend their plundering expeditions to all a 
parts of the country, bringing ruin and destruction on 
the places they visited. This state of affairs could 
not be tolerated and the British rulers of India were 
forced to change their policy of non-intervention. Thus, 
during 1813 and 1823, several wars were waged to 
crush the Piridlmries, and the disturbing Native States 
were compelled to come to terms. Although this pro- 
duced comparative peace, yet the Native States were 
mostly misruled and when any Indian ruler died with- 
out any male issue, his territories were annexed with 
a view to introduce administrative reforms and to 
avoid the disorders so inevitable in determining the 
question of succession. In 1858, after the Mutiny, 
British protection and permanency of rule were 
extended to all the Native States on condition of their 
remaining loyal to the British Government and acknow- 
ledging its suzerainty. At the same time all the rulers 
then in possession of States were accepted as such 
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l d it was definitely declared that tn« due,, - 

ous rights would not be opened and considered, 
i d Some of the Native Stales now in existence 
J . Po trace their origin to ancient times, 

Present Po- ^ & ^ mEljor ity are of modern 

Lth Among the former may be mentioned most o . 

Native States of Rnjpntana, such as Udatpu^aipu ; 
L,mr and TUkanir, while among the lat ere the 

tJ. to K«U»~ Oeutvnl M, B. *«£•«£ 
This is as„u«l. «ud they are all »» 

Into the political system of British , ProtecUmatm I he 

litish Government has accepted all the treaties m o 

Licb States had entered with the East India Company, 
lul.'iect to their continued loyalty to and achnow 
Went of die British Government as suzerain power. 

After the Mutiny, samds we re granted to 1 ie ““ 
portant Chiefs conferring on them the right ol adopt ; > 

In short , it has been solemnly declared that the In n is i 
Government “ is desirous that the Government of th ... 
several Princes ami Chiefs of India, who now govern 
their own territories should be perpetuated and that - 
representation and the dignity of their houses should 
be continued.’’ In the celebrated Prochmiation of: Queen 
Victoria in 1858 the following significant words me 
foml d — “We desire no extension ot our present teiri o 
rial possessions, and while we will permit no aggression 
on our own dominions or our rights to be attempted iu x 

impunity, we shall allow no encroachments on those o 
nnpuun,>, chemty and 



mour of the Satire Princes as our own ; ana we ue,. - 
ey as well as our own subjects, should enjoy ti, 

•osperitv and that social advancement which can or j. .^ 

3 secured by internal peace and good governmenj • 
h ese words should he taken to declare in no micerta^ ; • 
nns the fixed policy of the British Government . - 

■o-ard to the Native States. ) | 

"4. The words “ Native States” have been defined t| 

mean “ territories of any Native Pnneft |f 
r ISST or Chief under the suzerainty of 

[ajestv exercised through the Governor-General of indict 
r through any Governor or other olKcer subordinate d 
he Governor-General of India.” According to 
lefinition there are one hundred and seventy-fix e 
mder the control of the Supreme Government anuiC- 
l, 0 ut live hundred under provincial rulers. All these 1 
hates may be roughly classified under three heads \ 
i) individul States of great importance and large area ; 
li) States lying close to one another and forming groups 
; ov purposes of Government control ; (hi) small btates 
lying within the British districts or provinces. ^ 

5 Under class I come the following States:— 
\epal. Hvderahad, Mysore, Baroda and Kashmir. The 
Government of India is represented by a hesulent 
in each of these States, who gives advice on all im- 
portant matters, helps in the administration of their 
territories and sees that the treaty conditions are 
observed Nepal stands somewhat on a diffeient foo 
in o' from the other four States. It is independent m 
..... jf. internal administration, while its foreign 
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relations are controlled by the Government of India. 
It is bound to receive a British Resident and cannot 
take Europeans into its service without the sanction of 
the Government of India. 

G. Under class II, there are the three agencies of 
Central India, Raj put-ana and Baluchistan with sub- 
agencies. They include the following States : — 

Cent ml India. — Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, Re wain 
Orchha, Datia, Dhar, Jaora, Banna, Bijawav, Ajaigarh, 
Chhatrapur, Charkhari, and one hundred and thirty-five 
minor States, sixteen of which are not really States, 
as their Chiefs own no land, but receive guaranteed 
cash revenue from the Government. 

Rajputana. — U daipur, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bharatpur, 
Bikanir, Kotah, Tonk, Bundi, Karauli, Alwar, Dholpur, 
Banswara, Sirohi, and seven other minor States. 

Baluchistan . — Kalat, and Las Bela. 

Some of these States under the different agencies 
are of sufficient importance to have a Resident at their 
I courts, while in case of others there are political agents 
over single States or over groups of several States. 

7. The following States come underclass III, i.e 
they have no relation with the Government of India, 
but are in direct communication with the provincial 
Governments. 

Mach us . — T ravanc ore , Cochin, Pudukotta, and two 
minor States. 

Bombay , — Kolhapur, Outch, Khairpur, 1 d a r , 







Bli avail agar, J unagar 
Raj pip! a, Blior, Sang, 
minor States. 

Bengal 
Iveonjhar, 

Son pur, Bamra, 

United Provinces, 

Punjab. —Patiala, Kabha, - 
Sirmour, Chamba, Faridbot, an 
States. 

Burma . — Northern Shan State 
States (38), Karen States (5), and t 

Central Provinces. — Bastar, Tta 
pur, Udaipur, Korea, Chang Bhakai and eigh 

Spates 

Eastern Bengal and Assam.— Manipnr, Hill 
and twenty- five Ivhasia States. 

8. Some of the more important of the Sti 
treaties on terms of equal 
co- o p e a t i o n the East India Company : 

States. t i action between dependent 

denendent States was observed in those turn 


-Sikkim, Cooch-lienar, mmuu., 
Dhenkanal, Gangpur, Kalahandi, 
and eighteen minor States. 
Rampur and Tehri. 

Jindh, Kapurthala, 
d twenty-five 


Mandi, 

minor 




9. Tims by means o£ these agreements the Indian 
Chiefs came to enjoy the following 
privileges and advantages : — 

(1 ) Protection against dangers from without. , 

(2) Guarantee of their rights as rulers by the 
B ri t i sh G o vein men t . 

(3) Extension of British protection to the subjects 
of the Native States in foreign countries. 

(4) Exemption from British laws except in the case 
of personal or residuary* jurisdictions. 

According to this, criminals escaping into a Native 
State are now arrested by the Police of British India 
with the permission of the chief concerned. 

(5) Intervention of the suzerain power when in- 
ternal peace is disturbed. 

(6) Participation in all the benefits obtained by the 
British Government through its diplomacy or adminis- 
tration of British territories, such as commercial treaties 
with foreign Governments, extension and opening of 
railways, etc, 

(7) Admission of the subjects of the Native States 
into most of the public offices of the British Government. 


: v: Privileges of 
States. 


* In territories where many petty chiefs rule, the British 
Government gives each chief according to his means a share 
of territorial jurisdiction and reserves to itself such powers 
as are not entrusted to him. This is known as “residuary 
jurisdiction” and is exercised by the British Government on 
behalf of these chiefs, 



Duties 
States 

them. So 

certain restrictions in 
foreign relations, (ii) common 
and (iii) good government and w 
principle, the first two 
to all the States, w 
case of individual States 
power of the rulers is restricted 
each of these duties and explain them. 

11. It lias been imposed on and accepted by all 

Foreign Rela- tlie Natlve States tllClt tll( ^ wU1 liaV6 
tions. no diplomatic connection with any of 

the foreign powers and will not enter into any rela- 
tion with them. If need arise for such relation, it 
must be through the Paramount Power. On the other 
hand the treaties which the British Government has 
entered into with foreign powers must be scrupulously 
rAcnwted hv the Indian urinces. The British Govern- 


form. Pdghts carry obligations vmi 
Indian rulers have been enjoined to observe 
their actions in respect of (i) 
defence of the country, 
elfare of the State. In 
of these obligations are common 
hile the third is modified in the 
to the extent to which the 
We shall now take 
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title or honor from any foreign court or association, and 
(i y) to issue any passports to their own subjects when 
they travel abroad, 

12. Exactly the same principle as is observed in 
the case of foreign powers is observed in the dealings of 
the princes among themselves. They cannot enter into 
treaties or engagements among themselves to settle any 
differences or to take action for future guidance. All 
such questions must be submitted to the Paramount 
Power by both parties and its decision will be binding 
on either party under all circumstances. 

13. Thus we see that an Indian Prince cannot attack 

Common D e- llis liei 8' llbour or quarrel with any 
fence of the foreign power. Consequently it is not 
Country. necessary for the Princes to maintain 

any. army except for the preservation of internal peace, 
for show or for the help of the Paramount Power. 
The British Government has undertaken to defend 
them on all occasions and the large army which it 
maintains is not intended for British India alone but 
for the whole of the Indian Empire. It has been de- 
finitely laid down in the treaties which have been made 
with the Native States that no places in the States 
should be fortified, no factories for the production of 
guns and ammunition constructed and no subjects of 
other States enlisted in the local forces. But the duties 
of the Native States do not end here. Since they 
receive protection from the British Government and are 
freed from the embarrassment of maintaining a large 
military establishment, it is necessary that they should 


co-operate witli the Government in the defence of the 
whole country. Tbev employ, therefore, a certain num- 
ber of troops for the general defence of the country. 
These troops are known as Imperial Service Troops. 

They number in all about eighteen thousand men and 
are under regular inspection and training by British 
officers. All changes in respect to these troops are met 
by the respective Native States. 

14. The duties of Native States are. therefore, two- 
fold. In certain instances they are negative or passive 
while in others they are active. In other words, while 
an Indian Prince cannot maintain a military establish- 
ment for purposes of offence or defence, he lias to pro- 
vide a number of troops for the general defence of the 
Empire, whenever necessity arises. He may, however, 
keep a limited number of soldiers for purposes of show 
and ceremony and for the preservation of the internal 
peace of his dominions. 

15. Thus, while his powers: are limited in respect 

, ■ * of foreign relations and the main ten- 

Internal admi- , 

nistration. ance of a military establishment, he 

is the absolute ruler of his dominions, except when his 
State is misgoverned and the interference of the Iai~ 
amount Power becomes imperative. So long as las sub- 
jects are well governed and there are no serious abuses 
in his administration, the Paramount Government does 
not interfere, but when there is anarchy or disaub.ui.ee 
in the State and his administration is not satisfactory, 
the Governor-General in Council interferes to lemove 
the abuses. He can further interfere if any attempt 
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is made to destroy the territorial unity or integrity of 
the State and can enforce the abolition of barbarous and 
inhuman customs such as sati, infanticide and slavery* 
In objects of common welfare co-operation is pressed 
for and advice tendered. 

16. While these are the obligations and duties of 
Jurisdiction of all the Native States in general, the 

States< question of jurisdiction is different 

in the case of different States. Thus in certain matters 
where the provisions of British law confer jurisdiction 
on British subjects and others in foreign territories, 
it is necessary that such jurisdiction be exercised by 
British courts. Where there is agcantoiiraant ,or , a civil 
station in any protected territory, the jurisdiction does 
not extend to the British troops or officials alone, but to 
all persons and things therein. Lastly, as we have 
already stated, there are groups of States which possess 
merely shadowy powers restricted to limited jurisdiction 
in civil and criminal matters. In all such cases the 
suzerain Power exercises full control and administers 
those territories on proper lines. 

17. For the purposes enumerated above, the British 

Government has a set of officers who 

Gover n m e n t 

Officials for exercise the powers reserved for the 
States " suzerain Power in these different 

States, For the principal States there are the Residents 
aud for groups of States there are the Agents to the 
Governor-General, who are helped in their work by 
Political Agents and others. In the States which are 



situated within British provinces, the provincial Govern- 
ments exercise control through theii office! s. 

18. In this way the Government does all it can 
to advance the interests of the British territories, ana 
at tlie same time exercises control over the Xarite 
States, always endeavouring to keep good relations 
with the Chiefs and to help them with its advice and 
guidance in the problems which arise m connection 
tlie runner and efficient administration ot a 


Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Go- 
vernment 


previous chapter, me existence 01 mm la- 

ments on the borders of the British Empire or imai 
about them necessitates diplomatic relations with them. 

20, It is common knowledge that a man must 
live on good terms with his neighbours for his own 
advantage as well as for theirs. If that be true in the 
case of an individual it. is much more so in the case of 
a great empire. We have not only to manage our home 
affairs properly and efficiently but we must also see 
that we are not in constant clanger from outside, that 
our neighbours are friendly towards us and that they 
will be prepared to help us in case of necessity. The 
work of an empire extends in many directions. Apart 
i from all internal affairs, .the ruling power has to know 
the- attitude of the rulers pusicle the limits and on the 




0 form relations with tiiem, to 
d ami disagreement, and at the 
common bond of mutual friend- 
Taking into consideration tlie . 

, graphical situation, the British 
intain the peace and safety of 
ndiau coasts, to study the mot e- 
aiul the commercial tariffs of its 
to keep iii touch with the course of events 
• s of Siam, Toughing, China, Russia anc 
the rulers of islands and maritime 
the Persian Gulf and tlie Arabian Sea, and 
fortified out-posts where possible, e. g., at 
at the map of India will show that 
is surrounded on the West, North and 
belonging to Persia, Afghanis- 
L'ibet, China and Siam. Consequently the 
f India has to maintain diplomatic rela- 


borders of its empire 
settle all points of dis 
same time to see tha 
liuess is established 
case of India and its 
Government lias to 
the- seas that wash tl 
Bient of seaborne tn 
neighbour 
on the border 
Persia, to protect 
districts in 
to maintain 
Aden. A glance 
this vast empire 
East by the territories 
tan, Russia 

Government on 

tions with each of them 

21. The westernmost point to wind 
activity of the Govern] 
Aden ' extends is the fortress 

the adjoining belt of protected territory, 
feared that a French expedition would 
against the British power in India anc 
was, therefore, sent to occupy the island 
is situated in the narrow strait that coi 
Sea with the Indian Ocean, the detackn 
drawn as soon as the clanger was over. 
Tras taken from tlie Sultan of Laliej 


protected the crews of British vessels wrecked on the eoasjfc 
of Arabia, and in 1857 the island of Perim was again' 
occupied and has since remained in British possession. 
The occupation of Aden and Perim brought the British 
Government into political relations with the tribes that 
inhabit the country near Aden. In course of time all 
these tribes were brought under British protection and 
treaties have been made with them providing for the 
safety of the trade-routes and the peace of the country, 
the maintenance of friendly relations with the Aden 
authorities, and the fixing of annual stipends due to the 
tribes from the Government in return for their engage- 
ments. Aden is now within the administrative control 
of Bombay. 

22. J ust below Aden to the east of British Somali- 
land is the Gape of Gwardafui. One 
hundred and fifty miles to the east of 

this cape is the island of Sokotra on which a coal depot 
was established in 1834 with the permission of the 
Mohri chief. In 1S86 a formal protectorate was estab- 
lished over the island, whose Chief undertook to enter 
into no relations with any foreign power except with the 
permission of the British Government. 

23. Similarly all the tribes inhabiting the coast of 
Arabia from Bab-el-Man deb to Maskat 
have been brought under British pro- 
tection and they have bound them- 
selves to enter into no correspondence or treaties with 
any foreign power except with the sanction of the 
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British. Government, and to give immediate notice of any 
attempt to interfere with their country and its depen- 
dencies. Proceeding further along the coast line lie 
the dominions of the Sultan of Maskat, with whom also 
the British Government has established relations. The 
Government undertakes to protect the ruler, to settle the 
succession and to help him in preserving peace in his 
dominions, and has agreed to respect his independence. 
The Sultan on his part co-operates with the Government 
in suppressing piracy, abolishing slavery, affording faci- 
lities for trade with India, and has granted consular 
jurisdiction to the British Agent there. In the same 
way political relations have been established with the 
tribes and powers possessing territories along the whole 
of the coast line of the Persian Gulf. They have been 
bound down to keep peace at sea and are left to manage 
their own internal affairs, although now and then they 
seek the advice of the British Resident. 

24 . There are several islands in the Persian Gulf, 
and the British Government has occu- 
pied some of them from time to time. 
The most important of these islands is Bahrein which 
is at present in the possession of the A t ab! rulers. The 
Shaikh, by which name the ruler of this island is known, 
is acknowledged to he an independent prince in alliance 
with the Government of India and treaties have been 
made with him by which the Shaikh has agreed not to 
enter into negotiations with any foreign power or to 
afford any trading facilities except with the permission 
of the British Government. 







tvreen India and the Persian wilt aie 

Persia and p evs ; a Baluchistan and Afghanistan. 
Afghanistan. 

The relations with Persia are more 
connected with the Colonial Office in the Lnited King- 
dom than with the foreign office of the Government of 
India, But as India is interested in the trade with 
Persia and in the political situation of that country no 
fixed line of demarcation between the Indian Govern- 
ment and the Home Government has been drawn in their 
respective relations with Persia. Each deals with its 
own business but keeps the other informed of the steps . 
or actions taken. The entire charge of the British 
establishment in Persia is divided between the Indian 
Government and the - Home Government. Baluchistan 
consists partly of protected states and partly of British 
possessions, while the treaties which have been entered 
into from time to time with. Afghanistan provide that 
the Amir of Afghanistan shall have no relations with 
any foreign power except through the British Govern- 
ment ; and the British Government oil its side under- 
takes to help the Amir in case of an unprovoked 
aggression on his territories. The boundary of the 
territories of Afghanistan has been fixed in relation to 
Russia and Persia and the Amir is paid a subsidy of 
eighteen lacs a year to make his country strong and 
independent. The relations of the Government of India 
with the Amir are now’ very friendly. The present 
Amir, Habibulla Khan, recently paid a visit to India, and 
a convention of the British Government with Russia 
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Las established the integrity of the country of Afghanis- 
tan and has brought it definitely and directly within 
the political influence of the Government of India. 
The Governor-General is represented at Ivabul by an 
Indian Uohammedan Agent and the Amir maintains an 
envoy at the head-quarters 
26. Proceedin, 


of the Government of India, 
g with the line of the frontier of 
India on the north we find that a cor- 
Kashgar, ^ of the R uss i an dominions and parts 

of the Chinese Empire and Tibet lie beyond the moun- 
tain border of India from the Pamirs eastward until the 
boundaries of Burma run parallel to those of ^ China. 
An assistant Resident is therefore stationed at Kashgar 
which is situated at the meeting of routes from the 
valley of Oxus, from Samarkand %nd from China and 
India. He safeguards the commercial interests of India 
and is subordinate to the Resident at Kashmii. 

27. Tibet, which is situated on the other side of the 
Tibet and Himalayan mountains, is a country of 
China. great interest and importance. Lhasa, 

its capital, is situated at a distance of less than two 
hundred miles from Sikkim and is known to be rich in 
gold and other minerals. The extension of the Indian 
railway system to Darjeeling lias brought it within easy 
reach of approach and it may naturally be expected tliat 
attempts will be made to unravel its secrets and to open 
up facilities for trade and commerce. But the Tibetans 
have been peculiarly anxious to keep themselves aloof 
from all foreign interference and European visitors. 
Thus all the attempts which the Government of India 



lias made from time to time to estaunsu counut^ciai 
relations with Tibet hare been sometimes directly and 
sometimes indirectly opposed by the Tibetans. 1 he 
country is admitted to. lie within the territorial suze- 
rainty of the Chinese Government and thus commercial 
concessions were secured from that Government, but 
the followers of the Dalai Lama have almost always 
proved obdurate in accepting these agreements, and 
consequently, in 1904, Colonel Tounghusb and went to 
effect a permanent settlement of all questions with the 
Chinese officer who was deputed to negotiate on behalf 
of his Government. But the Tibetans placed obstacles 
in the way of these negotiations and Colonel 1 oung- 
husband had to advance on Lhasa. A treaty was then 
signed settling the frostier and other questions. Trade 
routes have now been established, and it is expected 
that in nnm’RP, of time a profitable trade will be carried 
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settle tlie frontier after the annexation of Arakan, 
Tenasserim and Pegu, as the two countries were thus 
brought closer together. Different engagements were 
concluded and the mutual influence of France and Eng- 
land in Siam was recognised. 

30. We have seen how the British Government 
Foreign Posses- has drawn this cordon of diplomatic 
sions in India. relations with the neighbouring 
powers on the one hand, and, while safeguarding all the 
possible approaches and roads to India by treaties and 
engagements, has, on the other hand, opened up facilities 
for trade and commerce with those countries and has 
endeavoured to keep the Indian Empire free from foreign 
attacks and disturbances. The possessions which 
foreign powers have in India arS very limited in area 
and influence and little difficulty is felt in connection 
with them. France now possesses only Ohanclarnagore, 
Pondicherry, Ivarikal, Mali© and Yanam, and has agreed 
to erect no fortifications and to keep no more troops 
than are necessary for internal peace. The possessions 
of Portugal in India are limited to Goa, Diu and Daman. 
Both at Pondicherry and Goa the British Government 
has a consul to safeguard British interests and to serve 
the purpose of ready communication with the Govern- 
ments of these two powers. 

31. India as a dependency of England is a free- 
, trading count rv. All countries can 

A g e n t s o t * , , T i . . , 

Foreign Powers carry on trade with India without 
in india * any restrictions. Such countries, 

therefore, as have commercial relations with India 


require officers of their respective Governments to safe- 
guard their interests in India. Such officers are known 
as consuls and are recognised by the Indian Government 
through the Foreign office in London. Their head- 
quarters are situated on the coast and their functions 
are mainly limited to commercial matters. No foreign 
consular agent can he received by any of the Native 
States nor does the Government of India recognise them 
for places in the. interior of India. 



CHAPTER V. 

LEGISLATION AND JUSTICE. . ■ . 

1 . Having so far given a plan of the general machi- 
nery of the Indian Government, me mill now take up 
some of the important branches of administration and 
deal with them in some detail so that the reader may 
have an idea of the different activities and resources of 
the Government. The most peculiar and at the same 
time remarkable branches of administration are those 
for making laws and administering justice. Ihe two 
subjects are so intimately connected that they may ie 
dealt with, in th.6 sani0 chaptci. 

2. The legislative machinery of the Government of 
India has undergone many changes 
ofTup'reme with the advance of time and the 
Council. necessity of circumstances. Up to the 

year 1834 the legislative authority was vested in the 
Executive and to some extent this system survives to 
the present day, as will be shown hereafter. After this 
a separate council with legislative functions was con- 
stituted and this has undergone many changes. In the 
present dav the Legislative Council of the Governor- 
General consists of not less than nineteen and not 
- more than twenty-five members. All the six members 
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of the Governor-General's Executive Council besides 
the Governor-General himself and the Commander-m- 
ChieE are members of the Legislative Council. It is . 
provided that the Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Com- 
missioner of the Province in which the Council is 
assembled -will be summoned as an additional member, 
and the Governor-General is authorized to nominate as 
additional members of his Council such other persons, 
not less than ten and not more than sixteen in number, 
as he may think fit. Of these additional members who 
hold office for two years at a time, one-half at least must 
he non-officials, but under existing rules the number 
of additional official members may not exceed six. In 
order that the Council may be fully representative of al 
sections and interests it is laid down that of the ten 
additional members five are to be appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce and 
the non-official members of the local Councils of Madras, 
Bombay, Calcutta, and tlie United Provinces. 'I he 
remaining five seats are filled up in such manner as the 
Governor-General may think fit. Generally the nature 
of business before the Council and the interests of Lie 
communities not represented determine these nomina- 
tions. The Council meeting is called as often as is 
deemed necessary, but generally it is held eiery week 
in Calcutta from December to March every year. 

3. The primary business of the Council is to con- 
Liniitations of sider and decide on all hills brought 
the Council. before it, subject to sucli limitation- 

as are laid down in the Councils Act of 1861. 



These limitations may he enumerated as follows 

(1) No law passed by the Council is valid until the 

Governor-General has signed his assent, the 
British Sovereign having the right to disallow 
any such law. 

(2) No act giving power to a Court other than a char- 

tered High Court to sentence European British 
subjects to death can be passed without the 
previous sanction of the Secretary of State. 

(3) Ho Bill affecting religion, public revenues, army 

or foreign relations can be introduced without 
the consent of the Governor-General. 

(4) No law can be passed which affects the provisions 

of any acts of Parliament passed after the year 
1860, or which affects in any way the authority 
of the Parliament itself or any part of the 
unwritten laws or constitution of the United 
Kingdom whereon may depend in any degree 
the allegiance of any person to the crown or 
the sovereignty or dominion of the crown. 

(5) None of the Government of India Acts of 1833, 

1853, 1854, 1858, and 1859 or any act affecting 
the army or enabling the Secretary of State for 
India to raise money in the United Kingdom can 
be repealed or altered. 

4. Within these limitations the Council possesses 
powers to legislate for all persons, 
courts, places and things within Bri- 
tish India and for the Indian subjects 


Powers of the 
Council. 



of the King-Emperor anywhere, for the British subjects 
and Government servants in Native States, as veil as foi 
Native Officers and soldiers in the army, and persons 
belonging to (lie Royal Indian Marine. The members 
of the Council are further permitted to ask questions of 
general interest and to discuss the annual budget, but 
they cannot propose a resolution or divide the Council 
in using either of these privileges. Questions must be 
framed in the form of requests for information and 
should contain nothing defamatory, argumentative or 
hypothetical in form. 

5. The Governor-General, and in his absence the 
senior member of the Council, pve- 

Ruies Of Busi- gic | es at t h e meetings of the Council, 
ness ~ < <1 

On each motion before the Council 

each member is entitled to speak once after the mover, 
but may speak a second time by way of explanation. 
The mover has the right of reply and the president 
speaks last — bringing the discussion, to a close. Seven 
members form a quorum and all speeches are addressed 
to the president, and through him all questions are 
put. Every motion is decided by a majority of votes, 
the president having a casting vote in addition to his 
ordinary vote in case of a tie, while once a question 
is put to vote no further discussion is allowed. The 
president can decide all points of order, adjourn meet- 
ings or business, direct the withdrawal of strangers, 
and suspend any rules of business whenever he thinks 
, -proper. The members have seats round the Council 


6. The following are the stages through which a 

. , contentious measure before the Conn- 
Stages of Le- 
gislation. cil passes. 

(1) Motion, after due notice, to introduce a bill, fol- 

lowed by its formal introduction and pubiiea- 
lion for criticism. 

(2 ) "Reference of the bill to a select committee At 

this stage the general principles of the bill aie 
discussed. In select committee the details are 
scrutinised and the draft amended. 

(3) Consideration in Council of the select committee s 

report ami any further amendments proposed. 

(.(.) Motion to pass the bill as amended. 

(5) Signature of the President to the hill as passed, 
'assent of the Governor-General and publication 
of the Act for general information. 

In the case of lion-contentious hills some of these 
stases are left out and on occasions of great emergency 
the rules of business are suspended and a bill may be 
passed through all these stages at a single sitting of the 
Council. 

7. There are provincial or local Legislative Councils 

in Bombay. Madras, Bengal, Eastern 
Local c O U n- p> eil n'al and Assam, United Provinces, 
C!ls ‘ the Punjab and Burma. These are 

constituted on the lines of the Governor-Generals Coun- 
cil In Bombay and Madras, the Governor, the two 
members of his * Executive Council and the Advocate- 
General form the Legislative Council, with not less than 
and not more than twenty nominated members, 
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at least half of whom being non-officials. In the other 
provinces, the Lieutenant-Governor nominates the mem- 
bers of his Council subject to the sanction of the 
Governor-General. In Bengal, the number of nominated 
members is limited to twenty, in the United Provinces to 
fifteen and in all other provinces the Governor-General 
is empowered to determine the number of members. 
In Bombay, Madras, Bengal and the United Provinces 
the non-official members are generally appointed on the 
nomination of groups of Municipal and District Boards, 
Universities, the Chambers of Commerce and similar 
bodies. The rules of business for the local Councils are 
the same as those for the Governor-General’s Council, 
but no bill passed by these Councils can become law until 
it has been published with the assent of the Governor- 
General and the Governor or Lieutenant-Governor, 
while it can he vetoed by the. Crown whenever deemed 
expedient. The powers of these local Councils are strictly 
territorial and they are debarred from interfering in any 
way with the provisions of an Act of Parliament. Nor 
may they, without the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General, introduce or pass an Act affecting any law or 
regulation made by another legislative authority in India 
or interfering with religion, the custom duties, imperial 
taxation, the currency, the transmission of postal or 
telegraphic messages, the penal code, patents, copyright, 
the army, or foreign relations. 

8. In addition to the Acts of Parliament and 
the laws passed by the Imperial or 
iJok. StatUte local Councils, it is provided that 
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supplementary rules and regulations may be framed 
by public authorities or local bodies to carry out the 
purposes of such enactments. Such rules, regulations, 
orders and bye-laws are known by the name of Deriva- 
tive Legislation. The Indian Statute Book, therefore, 
consists of three parts, viz (i) the Acts of Parliament 
(ii) Acts passed in India and (iii) Derivative Legisla- 
tion, The second part may further be resolved into 
live heads. The first head includes as much as is 
still unrepealed of the early regulations of Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay made prior to 1834. Next there 
are the Acts of the Governor-General’ s Council, some of 
which apply to the whole of India, while others have 
only local application. These Acts cover a wide range 
of subjects, in fact they relate to every conceivable 
branch of Indian Administration with its divisions and 
sub-divisions. Under the third head fall those regula- 
tions which are issued by the executive and take the 
form and have the effect of legislative enactments. The 
fourth head comprises temporary ordinances promul- 
gated under Section 23 of the Indian Councils Act of 
1801. These can remain in force for six months from 
the date of promulgation. The fifth and the last head 
consists of the Acts passed by the different Provincial 
Councils. 

9, This is, in short, the machinery for making laws 

and we must now turn to the machi- 
High Courts. , . , r . . , . .. , 

nery 'which administers justice and 
sees that the laws are obeyed. In the time of the East 
India Company there was no developed system of 


administering justice. There were, of course, the oadar 
and the Supreme Courts with Subordinate Courts, but 
in 1861 the Indian High Court Act was passed which 
provided for the establishment of High Courts of -judi- 
cature at Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, and later on at 
Allahabad, in place of the Courts established by the Last 
India Company, The Judges in these High Courts aie 
appointed by the Crown and continue to hold office 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign. At least one- 
third of these judges are to be barristers or members 
of the faculty of Advocates of Scotland, one-third belong 
to the judicial branch of the Civil Service and the 
remaining places are available for the appointment of 
Indian lawyers. All these High Courts have fixed 
jurisdiction and are charged with the superintendence 
of the lower courts and with the framing of rules for 
the conduct of business, subject to the sanction of 
the Governor-General in Council. The High Court of 
Bengal which has jurisdiction over both the Bengals 
is vested with ordinary original jurisdiction in respect 
of suits of every description (except small causes) within 
the Presidency town, and an appeal lies from the judge 
of the High Court on the Original to a judge oil the 
Appellate side. The High Court can remove and try 
any suit on the file of the subordinate Court, and is a 
Court of Appeal from all the lower civil and criminal 
Courts. The Bombay and Madras High Courts also enjoy 
powers similar to those of the Calcutta High Court in 
all important matters, but the Allahabad High Court has 
no original jurisdiction except in the trial of European 




British subjects in criminal cases and in certain other 
minor matters. Trial by jury is the rule in original 
criminal cases before the High Courts. 


10, In the Punjab and Lower Burma there are 

^ . Chief Courts composed of a Chief 

Chief Courts 1 

and Judicial Judge and Judges appointed by the 
Commissioners. « ^ ri •, rnl 

Governor-General m Council. I lie 

Punjab Chief Court has no original jurisdiction except 

in the case of accused European subjects but the Burma 

Court is the principal civil and criminal Court of 

original jurisdiction for Rangoon. In the remaining 

provinces, in place of High or Chief Courts there are 

one or more Judicial Commissioners appointed by the 

Government of India and exercising authority by 

virtue of the various Indian enactments. The Judicial 

Commissioner in Sind is designated the Judge of the 

Saclar Court. 


11. Every province is divided into sessions divi- 

Sessions and sions consisting of one or more dis- 
Magisterial triets and for every sessions there is a 
Sessions Judge and in cases of neces- 
sity additional and assistant Sessions Judges can also 
be appointed. These Judges have power to try all 
accused persons duly committed and to inflict any 
punishment authorised by law. but a sentence of death 
is subject to the confirmation of the highest Court of 
criminal appeal. In the presidency towns the accused 
are committed direct to the High Court by the Chief 
P r esi den cy Magi s tra te. 


12. Below the Sessions Court, are the magisterial 
Courts. These are of three classes and have the following 
powers : — 

(i) First Class Courts— with power to inflict punish- 
ment for two years and a fine of Rs. 1,000; (ii) Second 
Class Courts — with power to inflict punishment for six 
months and a fine of Rs. 200; (iii) Third Class Courts — 
with power to imprison for one month and inflict a fine 
of Rs. 100. 

13. The magisterial Courts have definite powers 
and against each class of crime is given the class of the 
magistrate competent to try it. A Magistrate of the 
first class or of a lower class with special authority can 
commit accused person to the Sessions Court for trial if 
he finds that he has not the power to inflict adequate 
punishment. In a non-regulation province the local 
Government may invest a first-class Magistrate with 
pow r er to try any offence not punishable with death or 
may nominate a special Magistrate to try particular cases 
or a particular class of cases. In the towns Honorary 
Magistrates are also appointed who try minor criminal 
cases. In the Presidency towns there are the Presidency 
Magistrates who try minor cases and commit to the High 
Court persons charged with more heinous crimes. In 
addition to these powers Magistrates are empowered to 
take steps for the prevention of offences by demanding 
security, etc. 

14. In all criminal cases the Judge is assisted by 

Jurors and As com P e t e nt citizens to arrive at a just 
sessors. and proper verdict. These persons 



are of two kinds (i) those who merely assist the Judge 
and do not hind him by their opinion— they are called 
assessors, (ii) those who bind the Judge by theii 
opinion — they are called jurors. If the Judge disagrees 
with the opinion of the majority of the jurors he refers 
the case to the highest Court in the province for orders. 
In a High Court the jury consists of nine persons and 
for all other courts the numbers, not exceeding nme, 
are prescribed by the local Government,. 

15. A. person convicted by a second or third class 
Magistrate can appeal to the District 
Appeal. Magistrate and similarly, subject to 

certain limitations, an appeal lies to the Sessions Judge 
from the conviction of a Magistrate of the first class. 
In the same way an appeal lies to the High Court from 
the conviction of the Sessions Judge. In addition to 
this the highest Court in the province can send for the 
papers of any case from the subordinate Court to satisfy 
itself that the case has been tried in proper form. 
Ordinarily no appeal lies if a person is acquitted, but in 
cases of manifest failure of justice the order of acquittal 
may be appealed against by direction of. the local 
Government or revised of its own accord by the chief: 
Court in the province. 

16. The Sessions Judge, in addition to his func- 
tions on the criminal side, exercises 
original jurisdiction in the civil cases 
of the district, ITe is also the head 
vice in the district and tries all civil 
le provisions of the Civil Procedure 


Subordi nate 
Civil Courts, 



Code. Next to him is the Subordinate Judge with 
co-extensive original jurisdiction, while the lowest Courts 
are presided over by Munsiffs who ordinarily cannot 
try cases in which the property under dispute exceeds 
Rs. 1,000 in value. Besides these there are the Small 
Causes Courts, which can try summarily money suits not 
exceeding Its. 500 in value. In places where there are 
no separate Small Causes Courts, the Subordinate Judge 
and the Munsiff are empowered to try simple money suits 
not exceeding Rs. 500 and Rs. 100 in value, respectively. 
In Presidency towns these Small Causes Courts can try 
suits involving property of the maximum value of 
Rs. 2,000. There are also village Munsiffs who dispose 
of petty claims not exceeding Rs. 20 in value, or Rs. 200 
with the consent of both parties. 

17. From decisions by the Munsiffs appeal lies to 

the District. Judge, who can try the 
vi^Ca^s? m C, ~ appeal himself or may transfer it to 
the Court of the Subordinate Judge. 
An appeal also lies from the orders or decrees of the 
Subordinate Judge to the District Judge, but if the 
value of the original suit exceeds Rs. 1,000 the appeal 
lies to the High Court. Similarly, from the decisions 
of the District Judges appeal lies to the High Court. 

18. Right of appeal exists from the High or Chief 

Court in India to the Privy Council 
Council. P r 1 v y of the Sovereign ill England both in 
civil and criminal cases, subject to 
certain restrictions and limitations which need not be 
entered into here. From amongst the Privy Council, 


i 


members learned in law are chosen to act as a Judicial 
Committee. This Committee hears the appeals, and its 
decisions are final. 

19. This is in short the judicial machinery of the 
Government of India and justice is thus administered 
throughout the country and the majesty of law upheld. 


CHAPTER Vf. 


THE PUBLIC PEACE. 


good Government cannot afford to neglect 


Maintenance of 
public peace. 


the important duty of maintaining 
the public peace. Nothing is more 
essential than this for ihe progress 
and well-being of the country. In a disturbed con- 
dition, whether due to external or to internal causes, 
nothing can prosper, and all the important and civilising 
functions of a government are neglected. It is, there- 
fore, the paramount duty of a good and efficient Govern- 
ment to see that the country is protected against foreign 
attacks and that internal peace is maintained. For these 
two functions the British Government in India employs 
two different agencies. For the first of these an army 
is maintained and the British Government extends to 
India its strong hand of naval power, while for the 
internal protection of the country there is the police 
force. Sometimes when serious disturbance occurs the 
police and the army co-operate and restore peace and 
order. We shall take up each of these organizations 
and learn something about them. 

2. The Indian Army may roughly be divided into 
two divisions, viz., the regular forces 
and the auxiliary forces. The former 
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consists of British and Indian troops numbering 74,484 
and 158,343, respectively, the latter consisting of Volun- 
teers, Imperial Service Troops, Frontier Militia, and 
Military Police. The whole administration of the regular 
army is distributed into three army corps commands 
and ten divisional commands. The three army corps 
commands are under three Generals and the divisional 
commands which are further divided into Brigades, are 
under Lieutenant-Generals and Major-Generals. 

3. The order of rank of military officers is as fol- 
lows : — General, Lieutenant-General, Major-General, 
Colonel, Major, Captain, Lieutenant, Second-Lieutenant. 

4. The different brigades are commanded according 
to their importance by Major-Generals, Brigadier-Gene- 
rals or Colonels on the staff. It may be noted here 
that each of the army corps commands generally has its 
full complement of cavalry regiments, horse-artillery 
batteries, field and howitzer batteries, heavy batteries, 
mountain batteries, garrison companies, mobile guns, 
sapper and miner companies, infantry battalions, mili- 
tary railway companies, submarine mining companies, 
and royal engineers. 


5. The whole administration of the army is distri- 
buted over a number of departments 
payments. with, definite duties and responsibili- 

ties. The ' two chief departments, 
as has been pointed out in chapter II, are the Army 
Department and the Military Supply Department. The 
Army Department is under the Commander-in-Chief 



who deals with all affairs concerning the army (except 
those allotted to the Military Supply Department) and 
also has charge of Volunteers and cantonments. The 
Military Supply Department deals with the following 
important branches of the army : — 

(1) Supply and Transport Department . — Is respon- 
sible for the supply and storage of all provisions and 
stores and for the registration and provision of transport 
animals and attendants. 

(2) Army Clothing Department . — Is in charge of a 
Director who supervises the factories and stores at 
Calcutta and Madras and supplies clothing to the British 
and Native armies. 

(3) Ordnance Department. — Is controlled by a Direc- 
tor-General who is responsible for the manufacture and 
issue of arms and ammunition of war. It is divided into 
northern and southern circles of supply, each in charge 
of an Inspector-General. There are nine factories in 
various parts of the country in charge of an Inspector- 
General. 

(4) Military Accounts Department. — The head of 
this department is an Accountant-General assisted by 
four Controllers of Military Accounts, stationed at 
Calcutta, Poona, Madras and Rawalpindi, This depart- 
ment is now controlled by the Finance Department of 
the Government of India. 

(5) Medical Stores Department. — The chief officer 
of this department is the Director-General, Indian 
Medical Service. He has medical store depots at Lahore, 




Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Rangoon, containing all 
kinds of medical stores and hospital equipments. At 
the first four of these depots drugs of various kinds and 
medicines are manufactured. 

(6) Remount Department . — This department is also 
under a Director-Cfeneral mho looks after the breeding 
and supply of horses for the army. There are four 
remount depots. 

(7) The Military Works Department.-— The Director- 
General of Military Works deals with fortifications, 
defences and military works generally and has a staff 
of Royal Engineers trader him. 

6, The CommandeiMii-Chief has the following staff 

Army Head- at head-quarters : — 


(a) The Chief of Staff , — Who deals with questions 
of military policy, the organisation and distri- 
bution of the army and its preparation for 
war, intelligence, mobilization, plans of opera- 
tions, training and education of the army, and 
manoeuvres. 

(i h ) The Quarter-Master-General . — Who is responsible 
for the organisation, training and administration 
of the Transport, Veterinary and Supply ser- 
vices, the accommodation and movement of 
troops and questions relating to cantonments, 

(c) The Adjutant-General — Who is in charge of re- 
cruiting, discipline, training, education and 
equi pment of units. yy,y 
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(cT) The Principal Medical Officer Wlio is in clients 
of the health, the sanitary arrangements, and 
the Medical Institutions of troops, 

(e) The Military Secretary — Who deals with ap- 
pointments, promotions, exchanges and retire- 
ments. 

7 The following table will show the authorized 
f strengths of the units of the British 

Strength or ° , 

Army Units. and Native armies : — 


British Army. 


Native Army. 


Unit. 


Cavalry regiment 

Horse or field bat- 
tery. 

Howitzer field bat- 
tery. 

Heavy battery (hal. 
horsed.) 

Heavy battery (bui 
lock draught.) 

Mountain battery 

Garrison Company 


cc 

0 

0 

s 

| Non-commissioned 
Officers and men. 

29 

599 

. 5 

157 

5 

180 

f 5 

91 

- 5 

89 

5 

129 

5 

140 

. 29 

1,005 


Unit. 


Cavalry regiment 
Frontier Garrison 
Artillery. 
Sapper and Mi- 
ner Company. 
Military Railway 
Company. 
Infantry batta- 
lion recruits in 
Madras Presy. , 
Mountain battery 
Infantry batta- 
lion recruits 
elsewhere than 
in the Madras 
Presidency. 


15 
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£ ft 

I § 
Is 

50 

& 


608 

272 

189 

193 

581 

323 
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8. The volunteer force consists of 61 corps with 
a total strength of about 34,000, of 
volunteeis. w } 10ul 32,000 are efficient. All the 

volunteer corps are under the general officers of the 
military areas to which they belong. Junior officers are 
elected by the corps but promotion or appointment to 
the rank of captains is made by the local Government 
and commanding officers are appointed by the Governor- 
General. An officer styled the Inspector-General of 
Volunteers inspects the volunteers throughout India. 

0. The strength of the Imperial Service Troops is 
Imperial Ser- 18,000, consisting of 7,100 cavalry, 

vice Troops. 421 artillery, 570 sappers, 9,384 in- 

fantry, 665 camel corps, six transport corps and two 
signalling units. All these troops are furnished and 
maintained by the Native States. 

10. With a view to give military training to young 
imperial Cadet men of noble birth so that they may 
Corps ‘ take their places in the Imperial army 

and furnish trained officers to the Imperial Service 
Troops, the Imperial Cadet Corps has been organised. 
It consists of about twenty young men who receive a 
course of training in military exercises and military 
science for two or three years under British officers. 
The head-quarters of this Corps are at Meerut in the 
cold weather and at Dehra Dun in the hot season. 


In order to effect a greater concentration of the 
* Mill- regular forces on the frontier it was 
decided in 1899 to withdraw them 


Frontier 
tia, etc. 
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from the outlying posts in the Khyber and from the 
Xuirram, Tochi and Shahur valleys and to garrison 
these outlying stations with corps formed of the local 
tribes. These corps consist of two battalions of Khyber 
rifles under a Commandant, two battalions of Kurram 
Militia and the North and South Waziristan Militia with 
the Chitrali scouts and the Dir, Swat, Chitral and 
Bhittani levies. These are all under the Agent to the 
Governor-General in the Frontier Province. For Balu- 
chistan there is the Zhob Levy Corps. The Militia in 
all number 6,000 and the levies about 5,700 men. 

12. For unsettled tracts of country some battalions 
of military police are maintained. 

Miiitai y Police, g arr j son frontier and other 

posts and generally perform the duties of both soldier 
and policeman. Their number and distribution are as 
follows : — ' . 


Frontier Province and Punjab 

Assam 

Burma 


13. We have seen in chapter V how the British 
Government maintains diplomatic re- 
lations with the tribes and powers 
inhabiting the borders of the Arabian and Persian 
coasts and the north and east of India, and have entered 
into offensive and defensive alliances with them. But 
if we look at the map of India we see what a great 
portion of its coast is washed by the waters of the 


Naval Defence 
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sea, and if we remember that the Indian Ocean com- 
municates with the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, over 
which many seafaring nations hold sway, it will be 
quite clear that India not only requires armies for its 
defence but also a strong naval force to protect its 
coasts. In modern, times the command of the sea is the 
chief factor in influence and in the expansion of trade, 
audit is due to the superior naval strength of Great 
Britain that she has territories and dominions distri- 
buted over all parts of the globe and is able to protect 
them. India lias a place in the naval defence of the 
British dominions and it does not, therefore, need any 
great separate naval establishment. The British ships 
of war afford to it all the protection that it needs. Con- 
sequently there is no necessity for a distinct Indian navy. 
Nevertheless, India maintains the Royal Indian Marine 
Department, the duties of which are the local transport 
of troop and stores, the guarding of convict settlements, 
the suppression of piracy, marine surveys and the pro- 
tection of ports. The fleet consists of eleven sea-going 
vessels, five inland river steamers and many smaller 
steamers and launches. India contributes fifteen lacs 
a year towards the upkeep of certain ships of the Royal 
British navy, and these cannot be employed beyond 
certain limits without the consent of the Government 
of India. 

14. Another and a very important factor in the pre- 
servation of public tranquillity is the 
Civil Police whose duties are varied, 
but who are primarily concerned with the maintenance 



of the internal peace of the country and the detection 
and suppression of crime. In most provinces the police 
establishment is a single force under the local Govern- 
ment, hut in Bombay there is a separate police force 
for each district. The head of this establishment is the 
Inspector-General of Police who is assisted by one or 
more Deputy Inspectors-General holding subordinate 
charge of portions of the Province. Tim district head 
officer of the Police is the Superintendent who is res- 
ponsible for the discipline and internal management of 
the force, and is subordinate to the District Magistrate. 
In large districts he is assisted by an Assistant Superin- 
tendent or by a Deputy Superintendent of Police. Ap- 
pointments to the post of Superintendent are made by 
open competitive examination in England and to some 
extent by nomination in India or by promotion from, the 
lower ranks, but in the latter case the special sanction 
of the Government of India is necessary. The grade of 
Deputy Superintendents is manned by Indians alone. 

15. At the head-quarters of each district a reserve 

police force is maintained under an 
■Reserve . 

inspector, called chief constable m 

Bombay. This reserve police supplies men for escort, 

guard and miscellaneous duty, and strengthens the 

regular force in case of necessity. The reserve receives 

some training in drill, shooting and police duties. 

16. Each district is divided into sections for police 
District Orga- purposes. Each section is under an 

nization Inspector whose duties comprise gene- 

ral supervision and control of his charge, which is 
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again split into smaller areas under a Sub-Inspectoi, 
or an officer of that rank with different designations. 
Tiie Sub-Inspector is responsible for the working of the 
police under him and himself investigates all cases of 
serious crime. He is assisted by a staff of petty officers 
and constables. The Sub-Inspectors are genei all} 7 
recruited direct and the Inspectors by promotion. In 
certain provinces there are police outposts doing minor 
reporting and detective work, or guarding the loutes of 
traffic. 

17. Each police station has a number of villages 

under it, and for each village there is 
The village po- a chowkiclar or watchman. In places 
lice ‘ where there is the headman of the 

village, the chowkiclar is generally under his orders. 
The village watchman’s duty consists in reporting 
crime, arresting offenders, giving aid to the police, 
maintaining watch over bad characters or suspicious per- 
sons, and giving local information. lie is appointed by 
the District Magistrate and in some provinces receives 
monthly salary from a fund formed by a cess on land 
or houses and from the revenue derived from the old 
landed endowments, while in other provinces he is re- 
munerated by allotment of land and payment of lees. 

18. The town police is organised on the same lines 
as the village police. The whole town 
is divided into a number of police 

stations with regular duties as to watch 
and ward and. the detection and investigation of all cases 
of crime. In tlie Presidency towns and in Rangoon, the ' 


The town po- 
lice 


police force is under a commissioner and consists of 
European and Indian petty officers and constables. 

19. The chief duty of the Railway police force is 

maintenance of law and order and 
The Railway watcli and ward over railway property. 

This force is under a Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police and its jurisdiction is conterminous 
with that of a province, except in the case of the Punjab, 
where the jurisdiction of the railway police extends to 
the railway systems in the North-West Frontier province. 

20. The functions of the police in connection with 

crime may be said to be three-fold, viz., 

tions° e Func ’ (i) detection; (ii) punishment; (iii) 

suppression. In the first case, they 
have to investigate all cases of reported crime or com- 
plaint and to submit reports to the District officer along 
with the accused person. In the second, they have 
generally to conduct the prosecution in the court ; while 
in the third, they have to keep strict vigilance over 
all suspected persons and ex-convicts, to prevent as 
far as possible the disturbance of public peace, and to 
safeguard the persons and property of the citizens. A 
special department called the Central Criminal Intel- 
ligence Department concerns itself with the collection 
and communication of information regarding such forms 
of organised crime as are committted by offenders operat- 
ing along the railway system and by criminal tribes, 
wandering gangs, organised dacoits, professional pri- 
soners, forgers, coiners and the like. This department 
is under the control of a Director who is subordinate to 



the Home Department of the Government of India. 
This department works in conjunction with the police 
force of the whole Empire, including the Native States. 

21. The above are the forces employed by tlie 
Government for the preservation of public peace, and 
although defects are still to be found in the last of tlie 
forces just described and complaints are heard against 
the incompetence, supineness or dishonesty of the police, 
it must be admitted that the Government is doing its 
best to eradicate these defects and to make the police 
force a really efficient and useful bod} 7- . To some extent, 
these efforts have been successful. Educated and better 
classes of people are now attracted to the police depart- 
ment and both pay and future prospects have been made 
more substantial. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


1. While the British Government exerts itself to 

protect the people from foreign attack 

War against anc [ f rom internal disturbance, it en~ 
disease. 

deavonrs at the same time to minimise 
the ravages of disease. In other words, the British 
Government not only maintains an army, a navy and 
a large force of civil police to safeguard the people, but 
it also maintains a strong and efficient army of medical 
men to combat all natural causes of disease due to 
ignorance or prejudice, and takes steps to induce the 
people to learn the laws of general sanitation and to 
make their lives healthy by following rational and simple 
methods of living. 

2. The department which has charge of the health 

of the people is known as the Medical 
Constitution. , 

and Sanitary Department, and all 

branches of the public service relating to it come within 
the scope of its working. The whole Medical Service is 
divided into five branches The Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, Civil and Military Assistant Surgeons, and Civil 



and Military Hospital Assistants. The Civil branch of 
the Medical Service is under a Director-General, and 
the Sanitary branch is under the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner’ while the Military medical branch is under the 
Principal Medical Officer of His Majesty’s forces in India. 
The former belong to the Home Department of the 
Government of India, the latter being a member of 
the Comma nder-in- Chi ef 1 s staff. The Indian Medical 
Service is primarily a military service. Persons who 
possess medical degrees or hold diplomas qualifying 
them to practise medicine and surgery enter this service 
through an open competitive examination held in Eng- 
land and, after undergoing a special course of train ing 
for four months and passing a second examination, join 
the army in India. Under ordinary circumstances they 
have to serve for two years in the Native Army before 
they become eligible for civil employment. The medical 
charge of the British army is in the hands of the Royal 
Medical Corps. 

3. Civil Assistant Surgeons belong to the Superior 
branch of the Subordinate Medical 
Assistant Department. They undergo training 
for a number of years in one of the 
|our Medical Colleges established in India and, after 
>assing the prescribed examinations, are placed in full 
harge of the minor hospitals and dispensaries or in 
ubordinate charge of larger hospitals. Some of the 
appointments held by members of the Indian Medical 
Service are now reserved for the members of this 
subordinate service. ' AAC? 



4. Civil Hospital Assistants receive their training 
at one of the many Medical Schools 
established in the country. They are 

• usually men of inferior professional 
qualifications and are employed in minor dispensaries 
and in a variety of subordinate posts. 

5. The Military Assistant Surgeons and Hospital 

M i , j t a r y ^ ss * s * ,ants are 111 e n of the same quali- 
Branch. fications as those on the civil 


Hospital 

sistants. 


Provincial " J 

Organization. local Government whose principal 

advisers are an Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals and a Sanitary Commissioner. In Bom* 
bay and Madras the Inspector-General is known by the 
title of Surgeon-General. In tire smaller provinces both 
the medical and sanitary departments are combined 
under one officer. Except in Bombay the district 
medical and sanitary arrangements are in the charge 
of an officer called Civil Surgeon, who is iii the Madras 
Presidency styled District Medical and Sanitary Officer. 
He superintends medical institutions and all matters 
connected with the health of the population. He gives 
free medical aid to the superior grade of Govermneiv 
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medical staff and to the careless treatment of sufferers, 
rather than to the fact that- the most hopeless cases 
alone sought relief. This prejudice is now gradually 
dying out and the hospitals and dispensaries are be- 
coming more and more popular as their usefulness is 
increasingly evident. The best hospitals in the country 
are the Presidency hospitals attached to medical colleges. 
They are provided with the most modern appliances 
and contain hundreds of beds, and everything is done 
there to ensure the privacy and comfort of the in- 
patients. In addition to Government institutions there 
are a number of private medical dispensaries in all 
parts of the country extending their operations of relief 
to all classes of people. Private medical practitioners 
and the indigenous Vaidyas and Hakims also co-operate 
in this humane work of saving life and of alleviating 
its miseries. But the most difficult problem in this 
connection has been the relief of women who, according 
to the customs of the country, are expected to live in 
seclusion and are, therefore, disinclined to go to dis- 
pensaries or to place themselves under the treatment 
of male members of this noble profession. Lady 
Dnfferin, when she was the Vicereine of India, took 
up this question and founded in 1885 the “National 
Association for supplying medical aid to the women of 
India.” It is due to the efforts of Lady Dufferin and 
of this Association that nearly two hundred and sixty 
hospitals, wards and dispensaries for the exclusive use 
of women have been opened and arrangements made 
to secure their privacy. Besides this the education and 
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training of lady doctors and Indian midwives have 
been specially attended to. Lady Curzon in 1901-02 
collected some seven lacs of rupees for the latter purpose, 
v ;,z.. the training of Dais, and the scheme is now in 
full working order. In addition to these important 
works, Lunatic and Leper Asylums are maintained, and 
Pasteur Institutes have been opened for the treatment 
and cure of bites by rabid animals, while medicines 
for malarial fever and snake-bites, etc., are freely and 
largely distributed. 

8. These are, in short, the efforts which the British 
investigation Government makes in India to save 
of Diseases. the lives of the people, but it is not 

to the cure of disease and to the alleviation of pain 
alone that the Government devotes itself. It is said 
that prevention is better than cure, and consequently 
■while the Government does not neglect the cure it pays 
particular attention to prevention. Scientific discoveries 
have made it evident that certain diseases which used 
to work havoc among the people can be prevented, if 
not absolutely, at least to a very great extent. For 
this reason the efforts of the Government are twofold. 
While taking those steps which have been scientifically 
proved to he most effective in preventing the spread of 
certain diseases, the Government maintains laboratories 
and other scientific institutions to study the causes 
of diseases most prevalent in India and to endeavour 
to discover antidotes for them and to eradicate them, 
altogether. In connection with the first of these objects^ 
may be mentioned the attempts made to improve th^ 


r 




general sanitation of towns and villages, including the 
provision of a pure water-supply and the improvement 
of the drainage and conservancy systems, and the intro- 
duction of vaccination and inoculation for certain epi- 
demic diseases. 

9. Out of every hundred people living in India 
Sani _ more than ninety live in villages, and 
less then ten in towns. The ques- 
tion, therefore, of rural sanitation is of great importance. 
Much of the improvement in sanitation, whether in 
towns or villages, depends upon the people themselves. 
Prejudice and ignorance are the chief obstacles which 
stand in the way of the people of India giving up 
insanitary habits and customs and adopting those that 
will bring them good health. From a sanitary stand- 
, point a village may still Be described as often containing 
ill-ventilated and over-populated houses, dirty places 
crowded with cattle, choked with rank vegetation and 
poisoned by stagnant pools and polluted tanks which 
are indiscriminately used for bathing, cooking and 
drinking. It is difficult to do much to remove this 
state of things. The only remedy lies in the proper 
education of the people so that they may be made 
to realize the dangers of such unhealthy surroundings 
and the advantages of better sanitary conditions. The 
Sanitary department has, therefore, issued leaflets from 
time to time containing simple rules of village sanita- 
tion and the Education department makes provision for 
oleaching the rudiments of hygiene in the village schools, 
to-hese efforts, combined with the knowledge of improved 


Village 

tation. 
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sanitary conditions in the municipalities, are producing 
good effect, and the rural population is becoming more 
and. more alive to the importance of sanitation. Dis- 
trict and local boards have, however, been formed and 
are charged with the duties of carrying on simple sanitary 
cleansing operations and of constructing 01 lepairing 
streets, tanks, drains and wells. 

10. The sanitation of towns is intimately connected 
Town Sanita- ^ith the administration of munici- 
tion pal i ties. Different Acts have been 

passed from time to time to effect better sanitation of 
towns and better management of the municipalities. 
At the present day the Municipal Acts cover practically 
all matters connected with the health of the Indian town 
population, such as water-supply, drainage, conservancy, 
sewage, nuisances, the cleansing of streets and open 
places, the improvement of insanitary dwellings, offensive 
trades, burial and burning grounds, markets, slaughter 
houses and the sale of unwholesome food. Of these 
items those of primary importance are sewage and water- 
works, and it is satisfactory to know that great progress 
is being made in these directions. 

11. Measures in connection with the outbreak of 
epidemic diseases form an important 

Outbreak of 1 ( . 

epidemic dis- part of the work of the medical and 

eases ‘ sanitary department. Whenever any 

outbreak of a serious nature takes place, special officers 
are deputed to tend the sick, to supervise effective pre- 
cautions, to investigate the cause and history of the 
epidemic, and to ascertain how far it may be prevented 
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in future. Take, for example, plague, wliich has been 
working havoc among the people of India. The Gov- 
ernment has tried different methods to combat the 
spread of this epidemic, and as. soon as an outbreak is 
reported all possible precautions are taken, and people 
are urged to help in carrying them out. A special 
staff of medical' men is always engaged in the study of 
this disease and Doctor Haffkine has discovered a serum 
which lias proved a good preventive. 

12. Government has also adopted an accurate sys- 
tem of registering vital statistics. This, if carefully 
done, will enable the Government to know exactly the 
progress or decline of certain diseases. Unfortunately 
the registration has not hitherto been satisfactory. It 
has now been made compulsory both in the case of 
births and of deaths. The father and mother of a 
new-born child, and nearest relative or other person pre- 
sent at the death of a deceased person, are responsible 
for reporting the occurrence to the registration office. 

13. These are the steps which the Government 
takes with respect to the health of the vast population 
of India, and the attempts of Government are slowly but 
surely securing the co-operation of the people. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THREE OTHER FEATURES OF BRITISH 
ADMINISTRATION. 


1. In this chapter we propose to deal with three 
important factors of an educating and 

Preliminary, . . rpi , 

civiLizing nature. They are educa- 
tion , local self-government and public works. The 
functions of a Government do not end with the pro- 
vision of efficient machinery for administration and for 
protecting the persons and property of the people in its 
charge. The most important duty of the Government 
is so to educate and improve them that they may become 
good citizens of their country and of the Empire to which 
their country belongs. If left to themselves the people 
would make but little improvement, but if properly 
guided and helped they may be expected to make steady 
progress. In fact, a good Government may well be 
compared to the parents of a chilli, who not only control 
and protect it, but take steps to see that in course of time 
the child may grow up to be a young man of character 
and ability, a credit to his parents and a useful member 
of society. The British Government of India lias, as 
we shall see further on in this chapter, provided many 
means of educating the Indian people so that they may 
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become useful citizens. We shall take up separately 
each of the three items mentioned in the opening 
lines of this paragraph, and study the details of the 
machinery employed. 


Education 


India may roughly 1)0 divided into 
three parts : — Vernacular education, 
High education, and Technical edu- 
cation. The history of education in India up to the year 
3853 shows hut little organised effort on the part of the 
Government and practically no co-operation on the part 
of the people. In 1854, Lord Halifax, the then president 
of the Board of Directors in England, addressed a 
despatch to the Governor-General of India in which he 
declared that the policy of the Directors was to afford 
encouragement u to the more extended and systematic 
promotion of education in India.” Prior to this memor- 


History of edu 
cationai acti- 
vity. sWG'hh-.Lh 





and this desire has been affirmed and reaffirmed from 
time to time, but unfortunately the results have not 
been altogether satisfactory. The question of making 
primary education compulsory and free is now engaging 
the attention of the Government of India. 

4. A large majority of primary schools are managed 
by municipalities and district boards or by private agen- 
cies, a very small portion being under Government con- 
trol. Private schools generally conform to the regulations 
of the Education Department and receive grants-in-aid. 

5. The Vernacular secondary school course is a 

continuation of the primary course 
condary edu- and completes the education of boys 
cat{on ’ who do not aspire to an English 

education. It usually covers a period of three J ears, 
but is not very popular as it affords a less ready opening 
for employment. 

6. The Government takes a larger share and 

municipal and other boards a smaller 
English schools. ghare in the conduct o£ English. 

schools than in that of Vernacular schools, but in all 
the larger provinces the majority of English schools a^e 
under private management. The experiment of placing 
English schools under the sole control of district board ' 
lias lately been tried in the United Provinces and has 
proved a failure. The present policy of the Government 
in regard to these schools is to give grants-in-aid to 
those which conform to Government regulations, and to 
establish model schools in each district. 
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8. The Matriculation or an equivalent ' examina- 
tion is considered indispensable for 
Universities. . . ,, , . ~ 

admission into colleges and into Gov- 

ernment service. This examination is the door to the 
University course which leads to a degree examination. 
The Universities — consisting of a body of educational 
experts who have charge of higher education— are 
formed in accordance with the Acts of incorporation. 
There are five Universities in India, situated in Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, Allahabad and Lahore, respectively. 
The government of each University is vested . in a 
Chancellor, a Vice-Chancellor and a Senate, and their re- 
gulations are subject to the sanction of the Government. 
The Governor-General is Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University. Elsewhere the head of the Government of 
the Province is the Chancellor. The Vice-Chancellor is 
nominated by the Chancellor and holds office for two 
years. A Judge of the High or Chief Court is frequently 
appointed Vice-Chancellor, and in some cases educa- 
tionalists of experience and reputation have also held 
that office. Originally the Senates were composed of 
fellows especially qualified to advise on educational 
matters but fellowships began to he bestowed more as 
a compliment than for any special qualification. This 
practice increased the number of fellows To an unman- 
ageable extent and destroyed to some Tjegree the 
utility and efficiency of the Universities. Consequently 
the Indian Universities Act of 1904 reduced the 'number 
of fellows and restricted fellowships to persons qualified 
to assist in the control of higher education. Fellows 
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are now appointed by the Chancellor or elected by 
the faculties. , In Calcutta, Bombay and Madras a 
certain number of fellows are also elected by qualified 
graduates, but this privilege lias not yet been 
extended to the graduates of the Allahabad and Puujaa 
Universities. Previously the Universities, which 
were modelled on the. University of Loudon, were 
merely examining bodies, but the new Act provides 
that they shall be teaching as well as examining 
bodies, exorcising a closer control over affiliated col- 
leges The executive management of the University 
lies "in the hand of the Syndicate, which consists of 
17- m .vnrl ft. small number of fellows. 
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the students attending colleges are only day scholars, a 
small minority only being residential students. But 
greater stress is now laid on boarding houses and 
hostels, and it is hoped that an increase in the number 
of boarding houses will help to remove the defects of 
non-residential college life outside the control of the 
University. 

10. The University course in India comprises de- 

grees in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine 

u n 1 v e r s 1 1 y and Engineering. In the United Pro- 
courses. W 0 

winces there is at present no medical 
college, but it has been decided to open one at Lucknow, 
sufficient funds having been subscribed for buildings 
and equipment and the. Government having undertaken 
to maintain it. The engineering college at Roorkee is 
a University in itself, performing the functions both of 
teaching and of examining. In all other Universities 
the engineering and medical colleges are affiliated to the 
University. 

11. In addition to these general courses of study 

definite provision is made for the 
Special Classes, education of special classes of people, 

such as Muhammadans and Euro- 
peans, and the question of female education is now 
being carefully studied by the different Education Depart- 
ments. In addition to. this, chiefs’ colleges have been 
opened at Ajmer, Rajkot, and Lahore with the object 
of fitting young chiefs and nobles physically, morally 
and intellectually for the responsibilities that lie before 
them. 1 - 
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12. Special institutions have also been established 

for various branches of technical train- 

Technical Edu- guch as industrial schools, schools 

cation. &5 

of art, commercial and technical ins- 
titutions, and colleges for the study of engineering, 
agriculture, medicine and law. 

13. The establishment of industrial schools is of 

great importance for the development 
School^ 1 rl aI of die industries of India, but unfor- 
tunately those at present existing are 
not sufficiently utilised by students of the proper class, 
and even those who have received training in such 
schools prefer to swell the army of clerks rather than to 
follow the trade they have been taught. The attention 
of the Government has been drawn , to this state of 
affairs and attempts are being made to reform these 
schools on suitable lines. The subjects most commonly 
taught in the existing industrial schools are carpentry, 
smith's work, shoe-making and tailoring, less com- 
monly taught subjects being metal work, weaving, carpet- 
making, masonry, candle-making, cane-work, gardening 
and various other trades. 

14. There are Government Schools of Art at 

Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and 

Schools of Art. ' . , 

Lahore, respectively. Iney are in- 
stitutions rather for the study of arts and crafts 
than for fine-art. The artistic genius of India has 
found expression chiefly in architecture and in the pro- 
duction of articles of beauty for domestic use, and the 
most important function of art schools is to maintain, 



restore and improve this application of oriental art to 
industry and manufactures. The Madras school, which 
was opened in 1850, comprises two branches : the artistic, 
in which drawing is taught in all its branches, and 
the industrial, in which instruction is given in metal 
work, the art of the silversmith, the jewellers’ craft, 
cabinet making, carpet-weaving, cotton-weaving, pottery 
manufacture, engraving and modelling. In Bombay 
instruction is given in drawing, painting, sculpture and 
iron-work, and in the Reay workshop attached to the 
Bombay school the following crafts are taught : gold and 
silver work, enamelling, carpet-weaving, wood-carving 
and ornamental copper, brass and iron work. The recent 
orders of the Government point to specialization of a 
limited number of arts and industries in these schools 
and restrict the free admission of students and the 
distribution of scholarships. 

15. There are engineering colleges in Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal and the United 
Engineering provinces. They train students for 
the various branches of the Public 
Works Department and for employment under muni- 
cipal and other hoards as well as for private indus- 
trial concerns. The best , colleges are at Shibpur and at 
Roorkee. 

10. India is an agricultural country and it is 
necessary that proper arrangements 

Agricultural gp^-p^ p e ma de to give instruction 
Colleges. ^ ° 



is a central agricultural college at 1 nsa until an a 0 ncu - 
tural research institute and an experimental cultivation 
and cattle-breeding farm. In addition to this there are 
agricultural schools in Madras, Bombay, the United 
Provinces, and the Central Provinces. 

17. Until recent times little attention was paid to 
commercial instruction, but with the 
commercial development of India more 
and more attention is now being paid 
v of opening commercial schools and 
providing commercial courses in the 
-if freneral instruction. In the United 
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Education. 


Arts Colleges. But it has been found that the latter 
do not provide efficient training in law, and the 
present policy of the Government in this connection 
is to have central, law colleges attached to each of the 
Indian universities. 

20. We have so far described the several branches 
„ . of instruction provided by the Govern- 

Traming of . , , . 

Teachers. incut, but m order to impart efficient 

instruction according to the latest and 
most approved methods the teachers must be properly 
trained for educational work. Without efficient teachers 
it is idle to expect thorough teaching, and arrangements 
have been or are being made in the different provinces 
to establish well-equipped training colleges for all 
grades of teachers. In the existing training colleges 
instruction is given to pupil teachers in organization, 
method, school management and the history, principles 
and practice of education. 

21. These are the direct efforts of the Government 

in the matter of education. The indi- 
Literary Acti- , .. . 

vity. iect results achieved by the Education 

department, are no less valuable. The 
growth of journalistic and literary activity among the 
people of India is remarkable in the number of news- 
papers, periodicals, pamphlets and books produced year 
alter year, and although much of the work is unimport- 
ant, modern India has given birth to able journalists and 
authors. Among the subjects of printed books religion 
is conspicuously prominent, poetry and the drama take 
the second place and then, in order, language, fiction, 



history, biography, medicine, law, mathematics, 
mechanics and philosophy. Some of the richest Aryan 
Vernaculars are Gujrati, Marathi, Bengali and Urdu. 
Hindi has a rising literature and some of the works 
produced in Hindi are an acquisition to the language. 
It is unfortunate that instead of confining efforts to the 
principal Vernaculars attempts are being made by some 
enthusiasts to develop the principal dialects also. 

22. The entire educational activity of the Govern-' 
^ I < * « • ment is under a Government officer 
of the Depart- known as the Director of Public 
Instruction in the principal provinces 
and as Inspector-General of Education in the minor 
provinces, and the Home Department of the Government 
of India, on which falls the duty of supervising and co- 
ordinating educational activity throughout the country, 
is now assisted by a Director-General of Education for 
India. In each province there is a staff of Inspectors, 
Assistant Inspectors, Deputy Inspectors and Sub-Deputy 
Inspectors who are chiefly concerned with inspection 
and supervision work. The entire educational service 
is divided into Indian, Provincial, and Subordinate 
branches. The Indian Service is mainly recruited from 
graduates of the Universities of the United Kingdom 
and its members are employed as Inspectors of schools, 
as Principals and Professors of colleges and as Head 
Masters. The provincial and subordinate services are 
recruited in India and the appointments range from 
Inspectors and college Principals to teachers in primary 
schools. V 
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^3. It is natural that with the spread of education 
Advantages of should come the desire among edu- 
er°nment! f ' GOV ' cated l Jeo P Ie to Participate more and 
more in the administration of their 
counti j. It is in the interest of the good government of 
a country that the people should feel themselves as a 
part of the Government and should acquire that practi- 
cal. and political knowledge which is so necessary for 
t ieir intelligent and harmonious association with the 
rulers in effective administration. There are certain 
branches of administration which cannot be properly 
carried on without the co-operation of the people. This 
was realised in the very beginning of the British rule 
and a beginning was made in the Presidency towns as 
early as 1687, but for a long time the co-operation of 
the people was meagre. As measures of local self- 
government these early attempts did not, therefore o- 0 
far, but they were of great service in improving the 
sanitary condition of towns. After 1870, however it 
was realized that local interest, supervision and care 
were necessary to success in the management of funds 
devoted to education, sanitation, medical charity and 
ocal public works, and steps were taken to afford 
opportunities for the development of self-government 
for strengthening municipal institutions and for the 



Ripon, who took a keen interest in the development of 
local self-government as a means of political and popular 
education, further extended it and the inhabitants of 
both town and country were given a more real and 
important share in the management of local affairs than 
they had hitherto possessed. The elective system was 
widened, and independence and responsibility were con- 
ferred on the committees of many towns by permitting 
them to elect a private citizen as chairman in place of 
the official chairman. Lord Ripon further laid down 
the principles on which municipal administration w r as to 
be carried on and developed, those principles holding 
good to the present day. 

24. The municipal government of towns, by which 
Municipal is meant their administration by non- 
Boards, official bodies of citizens within defined 

limits, is vested in a body corporate composed of 
Municipal Commissioners (called Municipal Councillors 
in Bombay and Madras) who have the custody of the 
municipal funds and property. The latter comprises 
public buildings, streets, sewers, drains, tanks, wells, 
other sources of water supply, markets and slaughter 
houses. In the great majority of municipalities some of 
the members are elected, the remainder being appointed 
by name or office under the orders of the local Govern- 
ment. The proportion of elected members to Govern- 
ment nominees is fixed by law, varying from one-half to 
three-fourths, but the local Government has power to 
declare the non-application of this provision of the law 
to any particular municipality. The rules of election 



are framed by the local Government in accordance with 
the provisions of the Acts and representation in the 
larger municipalities is generally by wards or classes of 
the community or both. Voters must be residents 
not below a specified age, and property or status qualifi- 
cations are generally laid down. Municipal members 
hold office for three years. In some cases the members 
elect their own president but more often he is nominated 
by the local Government. The principal servant of the 
Municipality is a paid Secretary. 

25. Municipal duties are classified under the 
Munici pal heads of public safety, health, eon- 
puties. venience and instruction. As a rule 

the following duties are obligatory on all large munici- 
palities : lighting, watering and cleansing public streets 
and places ; abatement of public nuisances, protection 
against fire, regulation or abatement of offensive or 
dangerous trades or practices ; removal of obstructions 
in public streets and places ; securing or removing 
dangerous buildings ; reclamation of unhealthy locali- 
ties ; disposal of the dead ; construction and maintenance 
of public streets, culverts, boundary marks, markets, 
slaughter houses, latrines,, drains, sewers, drainage and 
sewage works, baths, washing places, drinking fountains, 
tanks, wells, drains and the like ; water supply; naming 
streets and numbering houses ; public vaccination and 
the supply of animal lymph ; dispensaries ; primary 
education ; measures of precaution and relief during 
visitations of epidemic diseases, and of relief during 
periods of famine or scarcity. In addition to these duties 
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there are certain other functions such as the provision of 
new streets, public parks, gardens, libraries, museums, 
halls, offices, rest houses, etc., which are not obligatory 
but which municipalities may perform according to their 
means and necessity. In order to enable them to carry 
out all these duties they have been vested with powers 
to enforce obedience to their orders. 

26. The policy of the Government is to substitute 
Gove rnment outside control for inside interference 

Restrictions. j u municipal affairs. This control 
is exercised through the Collector of the district and 
the Commissioner of the division. The latter may 
inspect any municipal work or record and, subject to 
Government confirmation of his orders, may restrain 
a municipality from performing any act which is 
unlawful or is likely to cause a breach of the peace 
or injury or annoyance to the public. The Government 
may provide for the performance of any duty which 
the municipal members neglect and may suspend them 
in case of incompetence, default or abuse of power. 
It is laid down that certain actions of the municipalities 
require the sanction of the Commissioner or of the 
Government before being carried out. 

27. In addition to the Government contribution 
M unicipal the principal sources of the income 

Income. 0 £ municipalities are octroi, taxes on 

houses and lands, animals and vehicles, professions and 
trades, tolls on roads and ferries, and water, lighting 
and conservancy rates. Octroi is levied only in the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, the Central Provinces and Bombay, 

8 
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order that this tax may not degenerate into a trans 
tv and thus injure the trade, careful precautions aie 
ten to limit the tax to articles actually " 

, town The list of dutiable articles contains only 
ip le commodities of local consumption ; goods m 
Lt are allowed to come to the town and arrangements 
Mnade that only s.cli portion, ol . tan »« o. 

, US ed in the town. These arrangements are of two 
ads : either the duty levied is refunded when the goods 
9 sent out again, or the goods are kept m warehous s 
d only such portions of them are taxed as are sent to 
e town. Subject to special exceptions, municipalities 
e debarred from levying a tax on articles from iuk i 
e Government raises a revenue, such as salt, opium 
i n p.ral oils, etc., and limits are fixed as to taxation or 


trict boards are charged witn w 
improvement of the means of communicatio 

whole district outside municipal limits. Other i 
functions which they perform for the whole d 

of hospitals and dispensaries. 
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Z “ -4 ft. - w rf *” e pop '“ ion 

in times of famine. , are also sub-district 

29. They 

boards winch aie genen district boards and are 

W hich they receive allotments ^ ^ loeal boards 

oa Tlie constitution of til >- . -r 

°°- ' varies in the different provmces. U 

constitution. so me provinces the electee pnne \ 

».he ca.e of 

the elective principle f ^nici- 

tSESSfiSlK astti TK 

C»»n o”l -cii-mct W. of a»«™« 

a „Uoc»lb.„cl s hold office to 

*• ns- -- *? t 

income of Dis cen t of their total 

triot Boards. nearly 60 pei cent, u 

This cess is levied for certain local objects, 

ST» 

tf pounds and ferries and fees 
important towns on the sea coasts, 


Port Trusts- 




(. i ! « ) 

.«* ; s 7T m t m ot ae 

«cl Harbour i t , " “ «■» P “'‘ 

suitable dock accommodation “Xtb”' 1 ' P ‘' 05 “™ 

to shipping. Each Of these trusts 61 "? S?ary Seryices 
appointed by the Government TJ S T T * * hainuim 
income of these trusts a™ -i ’ h<? ° ” ef SOl,rces of 

and fees for services rendered ^ ^ and g0ods 

«e I i ? ,l,ettemr.f i !r“ f °r ,le 

Of certain branches of ad ‘ ^ & “ tlle mana gement 

gives them political toind^ 
administrative control an^ : . ; 4 lem for higher 

»f right and ,hur "* «■>' <*» a seuae 


ra«r,,«, s ir„, fe0 , „ iL 

the Department. 7 . uepai talent are object 

i-* tu pubbo Jcrrfr 1 "'- **<••»>»*£ 

*P«r.,»n, indirectly ”«'»> «. 

social and public life of flip r i- * dlleilce °ver the 
far-reaching effects. ^ prodnces 

offices have almost annihilated dib ^ post ~ 

the people to carrr on ul T ^ ^ enabIed 
country and even vrtth distant W ^ ° f the 

dominions, and have broughuhemh^ 01 ’ 8 f ^ Brftisl1 

minds and other faces Li 0f i i V ontact ,n th other 
advantage, ,he opera, f a''"” “Porta, 

8 ° f th3s de Pavtment extend to 
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other fields of public good, such as irrigation facilities?! 
public buildings and the like. 

85. Public works fall naturally into three classes : 

Buildings and buildings and roads, irrigation, and 
roacis ' railways. Military as distinct from 

civil works make a fourth class, but this is now separ- 
ately administered as has been explained in the chapter 
on Public, Peace. Under the head of civil buildings 
come schools, hospitals, public offices, jails, museums 
and courts of law, etc. In both the Hindu and Moham- 
medan periods of Indian history public buildings were 
constructed more with the idea of decorating the 
important towns of the kingdoms than with the object 
of public -utility. No doubt the principal buildings 
which exist to this day are the wonders of the world, 
for example, the Kutab Minar at Delhi, the Taj at Agra, 
the ruins of Bijapur, the rock-cut temples of Ellora 
and Ajanta and the palaces at Agra and Delhi. Scarcely 
a building constructed under the British Government 
can surpass them in beauty, architectural design and 
solidity. But when compared with the civil buildings 
of the British Government, from the standpoint of public 
utility and convenience, they appear more as objects of 
admiration than of use. In the case of roads it may he 
mentioned that before the advent of British rule the only 
means of carrying goods from one part of the country 
to the other was by roads and rivers Consequently the 
Mohammedan rulers of India concerned themselves with 
the marking out and guarding of the routes most used 
by the caravans. But roadways in the modern sense 
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^ere practically unknown. The British ml . t T 

the!r « U cwtS S repaT 7^— ^ 

India at the oW, e , 1 Jll ° Principal roads of 
careful , P * da - v ^ «f good quality, bein~ 

^2 ttf - provided with broad metaiied -S 

trees; ^ ° r 8ni&lM « fe ries well-grown 

of planted d0 «« 

chowkidari huts on thenuu^T^^ ^ 

rest houses and serais for travelle • i Usua 0 P 1 ovide 

the amount of traffic i fa ' k lh ''' ° U ®' roads on "ddeh 

roads and public .building P'^ 686 

repaired and, excent in « / 1 If maintained and 

’ eJtLe Pt m some places + „n , . , 

Sr T , l “ s> 110 tods are levied. 

° f Wg!,,i » n “ ‘I>« artificial 

irrigation. apphcation of water to the land for 

•w-tt* *?%Z IST'T M * ,“«■» - 

necessary in a comit r , T ‘ ^ lls J s absolutely 

° f I >e, ’l 3llJ dependent for thd^^^ ^ 

P ut of cultivation T] lp r . aooc 011 ^ le out- 

actual scarcity or f amill „ . fiec l uentl .7 produces 

artificial help. i„ jg 01 .TT " 61 effon 10 
Commission to consider tl i ‘ ovenlment appointed a 

.ad, m.h, 

° f btate “Ration works. Info-ation 'V ^ teilS1M1 
conveniently divided into a . & ° rks ma .F be 

lift, storage and river works “ arae, * v ’ 

’ wlllc]l are respectively 
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represented by wells, tanks or reservoirs, and canals. 
In lift irrigation the water is raised from a lower level 
to that which will command the area to be irrigated, 
the raising being effected either by manual labour or 
by animal or mechanical power. Storage works are 
reservoirs formed by the construction of drains across 
drainage lines for the purpose of storing, for subsequent 
use during long breaks in the rains or in seasons of 
drought, the supply which passes down after every 
heavy fall of rain. River works generally consist 
of canals, drawing their supplies from rivers which 
are in continuous flow during the whole or the greater 
portion of the year. 

38. Perhaps no other branch of public works 
organization has caused so great a 

Railways. ' . . . , ^ 

revolution m social or religious ideas 
and in public education, besides affording very extensive 
commercial facilities, as the railway systems of India. 
Some of the railways belong to the Government or to 
Native States, while others have been built by companies 
under the guarantee system, i.e. on the Government 
undertaking to assure a certain rate of interest or an 
annual subsidy. In the beginning the guarantee system 
was adopted, but it fell into disrepute and the Govern- 
ment thought that railways could be more cheaply 
constructed and more economically worked by the direct 
agency of the State, while money could be borrowed 
at a lower rate than was paid under the guarantee. 
The railways of India are built on two distinct gauges, 
known as the broad gauge and the metre gauge. The 
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broad gauge is o feet 6 inches in width as it was 
thought a narrower gauge would be inadequate against 
cyclonic storms so frequent at certain seasons of the 
year. This is now the standard gauge for railways in 
India, but proposals were subsequently made for a 
narrower gauge as the financial condition of the country 
demanded some cheaper form of construction, and it was 
decided to adopt a narrower gauge for lines of secondary 
importance, on the understanding that such lines were 
only a temporary expedient and were to be of the lightest 
and most economical description consistent with safety 
and with the necessary degree of permanence. The 
gauge adopted for these lines was of 8 feet 3§ inches 
and is known as the metre gauge. For thinly populated 
areas and for short lines of purely local importance 
a gauge of 2 feet 6 inches, and in some cases of even 
2 feet, has been adopted. 

39. The constitution of the Government of India in 
■ relation to the functions of this depart- 

of the Depart- men t has already been described. In 
all the larger pro v i nces , nam ely , 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces and the 
Punjab, there are separate chief engineers for (a) irriga- 
tion and (b) roads and buildings, the railway branch being 
now in charge of a Railway Board under the Govern- 
ment of India. This division of functions extends also to 
the Engineering staff in the districts of the United Pro- 
vinces and the Punjab, while in other provinces the same 
staff is responsible for both branches. Ea ch p rovi nc e 
is divided into Public Works divisions which comprise 



single civil districts or portions or groups of districts. 
As a rule the Buildings and Roads divisions in the 
United Provinces and in the Punjab cover the largest 
areas. The separate canal divisions are, however, much 
smaller in these provinces, as they need careful and 
individual attention. Each division is in charge of 
an Executive Engineer who is responsible for the 
upkeep and improvement of all works within his charge, 
as well as for the preparation of estimates for repairs 
and construction and for the execution of contracts 
for supply of labour and material. Executive Engineers 
have under them Assistant Engineers and a stall of 
Subordinate Engineers, Supervisors and Overseers. 
Five or six divisions are grouped into a ‘circle’ in 
charge of a Superintending Engineer whose duty is 
to scrutinize all important estimates and to inspect 
all works and projects in his circle. 

40. Intimately connected with the branches of the 
Post and Tale- Public Works Department as agencies ■ 
graph. for the development of trade and 

cd.mmeree may be mentioned the Postal and Telegraph 
departments. These departments work hand in hand 
ancl the functions of one could not, in fact, be properly 
discharged without the help of the other, and vice-versa. 
A ti *ader cannot send his communications to other parts 
of t he Empire without the help of the Postal and Tele-, 
graj ph departments, and the Postal department cannot 
easi ly send its bags of letters, packets and parcels 
wit] hout the railways, while the latter cannot be worked 
wit h safety without the co-operation of the Telegraph 
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department. Tims it will be seen that all these branches 
of administration are intimately connected. 

11. In addition to these general complementary 

„ h functions the Post Office is mainly 

Functions of 

the Postal De- concerned with the conveyance and 
partment, delivery of letters, post-cards, news- 

papers, books, pattern packets and parcels. In order to 
insure delivery of all kinds of articles and to fix the 
responsibility of so doing on the Postal department, all 
articles carried by the Post Office may be registered 
or insured for a nominal fee. Articles may also be sent 
value-payable, money orders are remitted through the 
Post Office and money may be deposited in the Savings 
Bank branch of this department, a fixed rate of interest 
being allowed on all deposits. The postal department 
also carries letters and packets, etc., to foreign countries 
and has thus facilitated communication between them 
and India. 


42. The Telegraph Department sends communion Gy, 
„ p. * tions from place to place at fixed rates he 

Functions of 1 L 

the Telegraph and can even send money orders 

Depat tment. j‘ or any amount to distant parts, of 

the country. 


43. Each department is under a Director-General 
and the provincial heads of the: 
departments are the Inspectors-Gene- 
ral who have under them a staff of 
Inspectors and Telegraph or Post Masters. 


Cons titution 
of the two De- 
partments. 



u. The advantages of these departments cannot 
be overestimated. Sir William Lee- 
th A e d s r nt De g part- Warner speaks of them in the follow- 
ing words : 


ments. 


“ Can any one who thinks of this vast network of 
communication between citizen and citizen, between 
province and province, and between India and 
world bevond it, entertain any doubt as to its influent, 
as a means of education? Something true or false is 
being diffused through the people by means of the mi 
lions’ of letters and packets carried by Post and Telegraph. 
Idle rumours are dissipated by an electric flash and the 
first lesson which every nation and every individual 
must learn for himself is being taught, namely the lesson 
not to believe without thought all you hear or all you 
read. The human faculties of intelligence and discre- 
tion are thus kept in exercise and the waters of village 
society which for centuries have run so still, are ruffled 
by the constant coming and going of the postman. Any- 
one who 1ms heard the jingle of the Dakwalla s be s 
waking the silence of the deep forests of Canara and 
scaring away by the strange sound the wild beasts of tne 
jungle’ must have felt that the postman is a new and 
powerful influence in tire land. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE PUBLIC PURSE. 

1. Out survey of the British administration of India 

will not be complete without an ac- 
Budget. „ . , , 

count of its income and expenditure. 

It needs no argument to emphasise the fact that the 
accounts of so vast a country as India, with its mani- 
fold sources of income and many heads of expenditure, 
will be intricate and extensive. The Government 
every year prepares a statement of its income and expen- 
diture in the form of a budget which is placed before 
the Imperial Legislative Council and is explained by the 
financial member of the Government of India. The 
financial year of the Government begins on the 1st of 
April every year and ends on the 31st of March of the 
year following. The budget embodies statements of 
income and expenditure under all heads. Let us take, 
for example, the budget for 1908-09. This will contain 
the actual income received and expenditure incurred in 
1906-07, the estimated income for 1907-08 and the revised 
estimates for the same year, together with the probable 
income and expenditure for the coming year 1908- 
09. As the budget is presented in the month of March, 
before the year is out, the actual income and expenditure 
for that year cannot be ascertained and this necessitates 
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the revision of t-lie estimates made in the previous year. 
For example, suppose the Government estimated in March 
1907, that the income under a particular head, say “Cus- 
toms,” was likely to be Rs. 10 lacs in the year 1907-08. 
Now, when estimating the probable income under the 
same head in March 1908, for the purposes of the year 
1908-09, the Government is not in a position to know 
what the income will finally amount to for the year 
ending March 1908. But it knows the income for the last 
nine months and can estimate approximately how much 
is likely to be received in the remaining quarter, and so 
under the revised budget it estimates Rs. 12 lacs. With 
this knowledge and with information as to what is likely 
to happen in the coming year an estimate is made for 
the year 1908-09. The following table will make this 
clear : — AA vky '• 


Head of In- 


Actual for budget for 
1900-07, 1907-08, 

In lacs. In lacs. 


Revised 
budget for 
1907-08, 

In lacs. 


Estimate for 
1908-09. 

In lacs. 


Customs, Rs, 


2. It is in this form that the budget] is prepared 
both for income and expenditure and the causes of 
increase or decrease are explained. The budget of the 
Government of India contains accounts for the whole 
Empire. Exactly on these lines the budgets of provin- 
cial Governments are prepared and submitted to local 
Legislative Councils where such bodies exist. These 
budgets are then published for general information, in 




order that the tax-payer may know what becomes of 
the money which is received by the Government on 
his behalf. Let ns now take into consideration the 
chief sources of Government income and expenditure. 

3. India is an agricultural country, more than 

90 per cent, of the population being 
Land Revenue. , n 

rural and subsisting by agriculture. 

It is, therefore, natural that the greatest source of 
Government income should be land revenue. There are 
generally two systems of landholding in India, the 
Zamindari and the Royatwari. When the revenue is im- 
posed on an individual or community owning ’an estate 
and occupying the position of a landlord, the assessment 
is known as Zamindari ; and when the revenue is 
imposed on individuals wdto are the actual occupants 
or are accepted as representing the actual occupants 
of holdings the assessment is known as Royatwari. The 
former of these systems prevails throughout Bengal, 
the United Provinces, the Punjab and the Central Prov- 
inces ; and the latter in Bombay, Madras. Assam and Bur- 
ma. About 53 per cent, of the land revenue assessment 
of British India is Zamindari and 47 per cent. Royatwari. 
The assessment is of two kinds. In some parts of the 
Empire it is permanently settled and in others it is 
only temporary, commonly lasting for thirty years. The 
permanently settled parts of British India are one- 
sixth of Bengal, one-eighth of Assam, one-tenth of the 
United Provinces and a quarter of Madras. Thus about 
one-fifth of the area of British India is permanently set- 
tled, about four-lifths being under temporary settlement. 



4. The income under the head of tribute is in 

obligations to supply or m. 

Tributes. . 

troops. 

5. The forest revenue 

from 

F °rests. produce. 

to preserve and improve 
rather than to derive from it an im 

6. The poppy 


is almost entirely derived 
the sale of timber and other forest 
.. The Government policy is 
this valuable source of wealth 
mediate large income. 

is grown in India for the manufacture 
of opium for export to China and other 
countries and for consumption in 
India. Revenue derived from exported opium is credited 
under the head “opium” and that derived from the 
opium consumed in India, under the head excise. 
The principal sources of opium are first, Behar and 
the districts of the United Provinces lying along and in 
the north of the Gauge tie valley ; and second, a numbei 
of Native States in the Central India and Raj pu tana 
agencies, principally Indore, Gwalior, Bhopal, MewaL 
and Baroda. The produce of the first region is known 
as Bengal opium, and that of the second region as Malwa 
opium. The income under this head is very precarious 
and it is showing a steady downward tendency. In fact, 
it is the desire of the Government to cut down and limit 
the production of opium as far as possible. 

7. All salt consumed in British India is subject to 
duty at the rate of Re. 1-8 per maund. 

Salt * The principal sources of Indian pro- 

duction are the salt range and Nohat mines in the Punjab 
and the Frontier province ; the Sambhar lake and other 


'■ Excise. 


Customs. 


salt sources worked in Rajputana; the salt soil brines 
on the borders of the Lesser Kami of Cntch ; and the 
sea salt factories on the Bombay and Madras coasts and 
at the mouth of the Indus. 

8- The excise revenue is derived from intoxicat- 
ing liquors, hemp drugs, and opium 
consumed in the country and is levied 
in the form of duty for manufacture and fees for licences 
to sell. 

9. The customs revenue is mainly derived from 
general import duties, certain spe- 
cial import duties such as those on 

arms, liquor, sugar and petroleum, and an export duty 
on rice, 

10. The receipt from assessed taxes consists entirely 
of the general tax on the non-agricul-. 
tural incomes above Rs. 1,000 per 
year. This is .known as Income-tax. 

11. Provincial rates, which exclude municipal taxes, 
are levied chiefly for the construction 
and repair of roads, the upkeep of 
schools and dispensaries, village 

sanitation and local expenditure. They are generally 
assessed on the annual rent value of land, which is cal- 
culated in different provinces according to the nature of 
the prevailing system of tenure. 

12. Stamp revenue is derived from judicial or court- 
fee stamps and from non-judicial or 
revenue stamps. The judicial stamp 

revenue may be regarded in the light of payment for 


Ass 

Taxes. 


> s s e d 


Pro v i n c l a 
Rates. 


Stamp. 


/ 
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services rendered by the costly judicial establishment, 
rather than as a tax in the proper sense of the word. 

13. The income under the head of Registration 

consists of the fees for the registration 
Registration. Q | instruments, principally deeds of 
mortgage. 

14. These are the principal and direct sources of 
Receipts from Government revenue. But it must be 

these Sources. understood that large sums have to be 
spent as collection and production charges and also in 
the form of refunds, etc. We shall take the figures for 
1906-07 under each of these heads, as this is the latest 
year for which complete figures are now available. In 
calculating these figures, which are given in English 
Currency, it may be noted that £ 1 is taken to be an 
equivalent of Rs. 15. 




, . 6 




•3 g go 


Heads. 

Gross in- 


Net in- 

come. 

© — W 

come. 




O ot s 



£ 


£ 

Land revenue 

Tributes 

1,98,31,6531 

6,00,986/ 

48,37,560 

J- 1,55,95, 079 

Forests ... , 

17,68,911 

9,48,866 i 

8,20,055 

Opium 

56,60,528 j 

19,13,292 

37,47,236 

Salt 

43,62,706 

3,04,489 

39,98,217 

Excise 

58,98,219 

1 2,74,609 

56,23.610 

Customs 

43,51,692 

2,00,184 

41,51,508 

Assessed taxes 

14,23,787 

23,828 

13,99,959 

Provincial rates ... 

22,80,577 

32,180 

22,48,397 

Registration 

3,79,736 

1,99,431 

1,80,305 

Stamp 

40,29,908 

1,86,267 

38,43,641 

■ Total ■ ... 

5,05,88,703 

89,80,706 

4,16,07,997 


15. This statement will show that the gross income 
of the Government of India from direct sources amounted 
to Rs. 75,88,30,545 out of which Rs. 13,47,10,590 was 
spent ;in the collection of taxes, production of articles, 
refunds, etc., leaving a net balance of Rs. 62,41,19,955. 

16. In addition to these there are some other in- 
Heads of Ex- direct sources of income which may 

penditure. appropriately he called Principal 

Heads of Expenditure, because primarily most of them 
are the causes of Expenditure although in the end 
some may leave a balance. The main items under 
this head are as follows : civil administration, commer- 
cial services, public works, debt service and mili- 
tary service. Civil administration includes the civil 
departments of the Government and other miscellaneous 
civil charges. Under commercial services there are 
the Post Office, Telegraph and Mint, and under Public 
Works are included railways, irrigation and civil works. 
The others do not require any explanation. The expen- 
diture under each item in 1906-07 was as follows: — 


Heads. 

Gross in- j Gross ex- 
come. penditure. 

Net in- 
come. 

Net ex- 
penditure. 


£ I a 


£ 

Interest 

9,79,850' 19,12,141 


9,32,291 

Post office 

17,51,146; 16,02,933 

1,48,213 


Telegraph ... 

9,53,006 11,26,205 


1,73,199 

Mint 

4,19,498 1,66,898 

2,52,600 


Civil Depa rtments 

13,91,283 1,37,07,810 


1,23,16,527 

Mise. Civil Services 

10,07,046 44,01,618 


34,63,572 

Railways 

1,30,01,227 1,06,87,086 

23,13,541 


Irrigation 

35,38,260 27,68,705 i 

7,69,555 


Public Works 

5,32,640 55,57,337 


50,24,697 

Military Services... 

14,15,153 2,15,52,637 


2,01,37,484 

Total 

2,49,89,109 6,34,92,970 

34,83,909 

3.85,03,861 
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w 17. Tims it will be seen that the gross direct ex- 

| peuditure amounted to Rs. 95,24,04,550 while the « 

| income from these sources came to Rs, 37,48,36,635, j 

| leaving a net expenditure of Rs. 57,75,57,915. j 

l 18. Taking both the income and expenditure from 

t all sources we see that the gross total income of the 

Government amounted to £75,577,812 (Rs. 1,13,36,67,180), 
out of which £72,473,676 (Rs. 1.08,71,05,140) was spent , 

in the management of the Government business, leaving :| 

* £31,04,136 (Rs. 4,65,62,040) as balance. Sometimes j 

I the Government has to meet extraordinary expend- \ 

iture as in times of famine or when a war or expedition | 

j. has to be undertaken. Then the surplus is not only 

■j exhausted but more money has to be borrowed for 

f meeting these expenses. In the year 1906-07, Rs. jj 

\ 1,50,00,000 was spent on famine relief and insurance l 

and Rs. 1,11,55,455 was the surplus left with the 
provincial Governments out of the grants made by 
j the Imperial Government, and Rs. 34,33,515 was spent 

: by the provincial Governments out of their own provin- 

cial balances. So that actually a net balance of Rs. 

I 2,38,40,100 remained with the Government in the year 

1 with which we are dealing. 

I 

19. We have already explained in the last chapter 
how the system of guaranteed and 
. d?Ui P re al Expen “ subsidized railways was replaced by 

State Railways and how, under certain 
conditions the former were or will be acquired by the 
Government after the lapse of the period mentioned in 
the agreement. We can understand from a study of the 




accounts given above that it is scarcely possible for the 
Government to spend crores of rupees on railways and 
irrigation works, yet these are very important and neces- 
sary for the expansion of commerce and for the prevention 
of famines. The Government, therefore, borrows money 
in open market at an interest of 3| per cent, per annum 
and spends it on these works. The net earnings from 
railways and irrigation works far exceed the amount 
to be paid as interest on these debts. Such an expend- 
iture is called Capital inasmuch as it is a kind of 
investment which produces an ever expanding income 
year after year. In 1904-05 the National Debt of the 
Government of India stood as follows : — 


Ordinary .Debt 

Loans at interest 

Debt for construction of railways 

Debt for purchase of railways... 

Irrigation Debt 


Total 


7 ,257 
1,803 
13,233 

5.921 

3.921 

32,135 


lacs. 


Provincial 

Finances. 


20. In order to give the local Governments a 
strong inducement to develop their 
revenues and practise economy in 
their expenditure, to obviate the need for interference 
on the part of the supreme Government, and to maintain 
the unity of the finances in such manner that all parts 
of the administration may receive a due share of grow- 
ing revenues to meet growing needs and may hear in 
due proportion the burden of financial difficulties to be 
encountered from time to time, the Government of India 
has delegated to the local Governments the control of 
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the expenditure on the ordinary provincial services, 
together with the whole or a proportion of certain heads 
of revenue sufficient to meet these charges. Subject 
to occasional exceptions, the distribution of the more 
important sources of revenue is as follows : — 

Imperial— (Wholly ) — salt, customs, opium and tributes. 

— (Divided} -Land revenue, stamps, excise, 
assessed taxes, forests and registration. 

Provincial— ( Wholly) — Provincial rates. 

21. While expenditure on the ordinary provincial 
services has been delegated to the local Governments, the 
supreme Government keeps in its own hands the bulk of 
the charges connected with the public debt, the army, the 
Indian Marine, and the central administration. The Home 
charges (see § 22) are also Imperial. As regards the 
commercial departments, transactions connected with the 
post office, telegraphs, mint and railways are wholly or 
mainly Imperial, while irrigation is divided between the 
two accounts. The administration of provincial finances 
is subject to the supervision of the supreme Govern- 
ment and to conditions concerning the imposition of 
new taxation, the creation of appointments, the altera- 
tion of scales of salaries, the maintenance of great lines 
of communication and so on. The provincial Govern- 
ments have no borrowing powers and when they ex- 
ceed their resources, the deficit is met by the Govern- 
ment of India. 


22. In the account which we have given of the 
expenses of the Government of India, 
the charges include those incurred in 


Home charges. 
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England also. They are called Home charges, and include 
the prices of stores of all sorts, the cost of railway and 
war materials and tools and machinery for public works, 
furlough and pension allowances of civil and military 
officers as well as civil administration charges. The 
net Home charges amount to about 26 c.rores of rupees 
a year, distributed as follows : — 


Railways ... ... 

... ... 950 lacs. 

Interest, etc. 

... ... 410 „ 

Stores ... 

... 200 „ 

Army ... 

... 190 „ 

Marine ... ... 

30 „ 

Civil Administration ... 

GO „ 

Pension, etc. 'TA; . ■/ 

... 700 „ 


Total ... 2,000 


23. The first three of these items represent payment- 
on account of capital and material supplied by England 
to India, the next two items represent the returns .for 
services in the two important factors in the public 
defence of India, while the remaining are the charges of 
the Secretary of State’s establishment and allowance of 
the officers of the civil and military departments who 
are retired or on leave. 


CHAPTER X. 

CONCLUSION. 

1. We have now had a comparatively complete sur- 
vey of the administrative machinery 
of Law and Or- of the Government of India and have 
der * learnt something about the agencies 

which it employs to accomplish its work. But if we des- 
cribe the duties and the powers of the Government, we 
cannot ignore the duties and privileges of the citizens 
over whom the Government rules. In a well-organised 
State all have their respective duties to perform and pri- 
vileges to enjoy. We may take a lesson in this respect 
from our own human organism. In our body, the several 
organs not only have distinct and definite functions of 
their own but at the same time have the important duty 
of working for the common weal of the body. If the differ- 
ent organs were to perform the first and were to refuse to 
regulate themselves and their actions so as to provide for 
the general good of the body, the body would suffer and in 
course of time die, thus bringing about the utter 
destruction and ruin of all the organs. But as a matter 
of fact we know from personal experience that all the 
organs work for the body and not for themselves alone. 
If one organ suffers, the whole body suffers. In short, 
the body is dependent on the organs for its needs 
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and the organs on their part cannot exist without the 
body. Thus there is complete harmony and mutual 
support. Similarly in a State, which consists of a body 
of citizens living in a country and obeying the same 
laws, all component parts should be so regulated 
that the good of the State as a whole may be the result. 
The maintenance of law and order is the first essential 
in its proper organization and working. Without 
these the whole machine will become disordered and will 
be unable to produce the results for which it is 
designed. It may be that certain parts of the machinery 
are not working properly, but they cannot be repaired 
and set right by wrecking the whole structure. We 
ought to try to find out the defect and to understand its 
nature, for in this way alone may we hope to remove it. 
But this necessitates another important qualification on 
the part of the citizens. A mechanic cannot work a 
machine properly unless he has studied its details in their 
entirety. Similarly the citizens must first study the 
details of the system of Government under which tbev 
live and consider its merits and demerits, if they are to 
become efficient helpers in. the work of securing pros- 
perity for the community. 

2. It is hardly necessary to point out that the 
Harmonious re- citizens of a State should be patriotic, 
lations. They must not only work for them- 

selves, but also for the good of the whole State and should 
order their lives in such a manner that perfectly harmo- 
nious relations may be established among all. Fortunately 
under the British Government all outward causes of 



disturbance have been removed, peace reigns from one 
end of the country to the other, and absolute protection 
of property and person is assured. With these impor- 
tant advantages secured the citizens should first aim to 
establish friendly relations among themselves and to 
live in peace and security. 

3. The next duty of the citizens will be to improve 

Self-improve- themselves. Most of the improvements 
ment * of a country depend upon the quality 

of its citizens. Although it is true that the rulers can 
exert a powerful influence in moulding the character 
and improving the quality of the ruled, yet they cannot 
do much unless the people themselves are prepared 
to undergo the trials and troubles so necessary to fit a 
nation to play a noble part in the work of the world. A 
nation must devote its energies to the spread of 
suitable education among all classes of people, for 
education brings in its train all those advantages which 
enable a man to know and to understand what he is, 
what he should be and by what means he may improve 
not only himself but also those around him. 

4. India is. a vast country more than 18,00,000 square 
The Goal of miles in area and inhabited by about 

lncl * a ' 30,00,00,000 persons of different races, 

religions and languages. It enjoys great natural advan- 
tages. On the south, east and west its shores are washed 
by the sea and on the north the great Himalayas stand 
in the august glory of their snow-clad peaks, making 
as it were a great bulwark of natural defence. Its 
plains are watered by rivers which flow for hundreds 


of miles, making the country fertile. Its highlands 
and its lowlands are peculiarly interesting in their 
variety of climatic conditions. Its natural resources 
are immense and it is rich in mines and minerals. 
Jn fact, with the exception of the productions of polar 
seas, there is probably nothing which India does not, 
or at least cannot, produce. Such is the noble heritage 
which the Indians possess. To keep safe the heritage 
and to improve it must be the sole ambition of their 
lives. But this cannot be done unless they study 
minutely the tendencies of their own times and the lines 
along which other nations are advancing. With that 
knowledge should come the energy and the will to do, 
and so may effort be crowned with success. The 
true aim of work should be “to renovate, to purify 
and also to perfect the whole man by liberating his in- 
tellect, elevating his standard of duty and developing to 
the full all his powers. Till so renovated, purified, and 
perfected we can never hope to he what our ancestors 
once were, a chosen people, to whom great tasks were 
allotted and by whom great deeds were performed. Where 
this feeling animates the worker, it is a matter of com- 
parative indifference in what particular direction it 
asserts itself and in what particular method it proceeds 
to work. With a liberated manhood, with buoyant hope, 
with a faith that never shirks duty, with a sense of justice 
that deals fairly by all, with unclouded intellect, and 
powders fully cultivated, and lastly with a love that over- 
leaps all hounds, renovated India will take her place 
among the nations of the world.” This is the goal that 
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educated Indians have to reach under the protecting and 
fostering rule of the British. After the fall of the Hindu 
Kingdoms and the disruption that followed the Moham- 
medan rule, India needed peace and a strong protecting 
hand to enable her to gain strength for national progress. 
This the British nation is giving her, and as a result of 
the British policy in India for the last one hundred and 
fifty years, new forces, aspirations and ideals have sprung 
into existence, while education has broadened men’s views 
and has led them to desire to blend that which is best 
of the East with that which is best of the West. But this 
is a matter of slow, quiet, steady, peaceful development. 
In the meantime, loyal co-operation on the part of 
Indians and liberal concessions on the part of the 
Government coupled with sympathetic rule by its officers, 
will gradually remove the difficulties which are at present 
inevitable in so vast a country. May India continue to 
shine as the brightest jewel in the Grown of a Great 
Empire, whose gems are the peoples and nations of many 
lands. 
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